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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,500 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 5, N.Y. 
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THE “SMALL GROUP”: 


An atom the school can’t split 
By CHARLES A. TONSOR 


LARGE SCHOOL, like a large factory, may 
by its very size and methods of opera- 
tion give rise to personality problems. The 
stress‘and strain imposed by assembly-line 
procedures, the isolation from mates re- 
quired by close concentration, start a chain 
reaction that leads to all sorts of personality 
problems—drink, quarrelling, absenteeism, 
and the like. Industry accomplished little 
toward breaking up this condition until re- 
laxation and recreation periods in which 
small groups could get together were es- 
tablished. This changed conduct com- 
pletely. Industry found that it paid to take 
note of the personality building power, the 
therapeutic power of small groups. 
Business also found that workers did not 
conform to measures taken in their behalf. 
Those measures were best which they ini- 
tiated when given the opportunity. No 
matter how carefully administrators for- 
mulated activities, they were suspect as try- 
ing to control the crew so as to get more out 
of them than the workers would ordinarily 
be willing to grant. They suspected the 
Greeks even when they brought gifts. 
Workers have their own value system, one 
which cannot be changed by fiats. They 
have their own ideas of a day's work and 
their own ways of punishing laggards or 
those who produce beyond the unwritten 
limit. 
That same system rules in any large high 


school, and administrative fiats will not 
break it up. The only way that change will 
come about is through small groups or 
giving an opportunity for small groups to 
form which will accomplish the desired 
results in their own ways. The only control 
which can be utilized is an indirect control 
through those who are recognized by the 
small groups as leaders. 

Administrators must study small groups, 
their formation and their operation, be- 
cause these small groups will form willy- 
nilly among faculty and pupils. These 
small groups may consist of duads, triads, 
quartettes, or sextets, rarely more because 
even within so small a group as twelve or 
thirteen, smaller groups tend to form; wit- 
ness Peter, James, and Jo’: among the 
Apostles! 

The nexus that holds these groups to- 
gether is the personal satisfaction the mem- 
bers gain from one another's company. 
They stand in a group of two or three out- 
side a classroom and just talk, dodging 
into the room as soon as the commencement 
bell rings. They wait for one another for 
the bus, stand in the same spot day after 
day before or after school. They are seldom 
anti-social, nor do they cause trouble 
through acts of violence. They are often 
late for school merely from failure to duck 
in on time. They are just satisfied with one 
another’s presence and small talk. 
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Sometimes there is a leader, and if there 
is, he is a leader by common consent. The 
others gravitate to him. No by-laws, no 
organization. If there are such rules, the 
group has formalized and soon disintegrates. 
Reach the leader and you reach the group, 
but you cannot supply the leader for the 
group. Usually all actions are informal. 
“Let's go to Confraternity tonight” or “Let's 
go to the beach.” Like Lucretius’ atoms, 
they bang into one another during the 
stream of school life and then adhere to 
form a definite group with definite tastes 
and opinions—and a definite code, even 
though it is never formulated. Different 
groups will have different codes. 

Such a group cannot be dissolved by 
force or fiat. It will reform as soon as the 
individuals are free. But strangely enough, 
it will disintegrate if the leader or one or 
two members go elsewhere. The group may 
reform if those who caused its dissolution 
return, but it seldom continues its existence 
by admitting new members. Nor may any- 
one apply for membership. One may be 
brought by a friend and gradually be ac- 
cepted, but as often, one may not. 

In these small groups behavior is relaxed, 
as in a real family. The situation is one in 
which the young people can let their hair 
down. There is no need of being on guard 
against anyone. There may be a Judas 
among the thirteen but not among Peter, 
James, and John. In the small group you 
can say what you please and nobody holds 
it against you. You can say what you feel, 
you can be yourself without any fear of 
being called to order or called down. The 
proverb runs, “Misery loves company,” but 
these birds are far from miserable. “Birds of 
a feather flock together”—but often they are 
very unlike, complementary instead. In fine, 
the small group provides a situation in 
which you can be a person and not a lost 
sheep in the large flock called the school, or 
a small cog in the vast machine. 

These groups are non-secret. Everybody 
knows the membership. All you have to do 


is ask, “Whom does John pal around with?” 
Often you don’t have to ask. Watch who sits 
on the steps, the same spot, day-in-day-out. 
No one will take that spot from the group 
without a struggle. Watch for who waits for 
whom. You will have no trouble getting the 
information you want, even if the group 
does get into trouble now and then. As to a 
gang—that is a different story. 

What do they find to talk about? For talk 
they do. They cut classes to meet one an- 
other in the hall, or in the lavatory, or in 
any out-of-the-way corner just to talk. You 
may punish them, you may order them to 
stay away from one another, you may tell 
them they are not good for one another, 
parents may try to keep them apart. No use 
—at the first opportunity they will be to- 
gether again. All this just for chit chat, 
incidents in their daily lives, class, events of 
the preceding day, what's cooking, and so 
on, plans for this, plans for that, whether 
to go to the movies, to a particular confra- 
ternity, or what have you. 

The group members don’t hesitate to tell 
what they have been talking about. There’s 
nothing secret, nothing illegal. They'll talk 
about a teacher or a dean, and when ques- 
tioned will make no bones about telling an- 
other dean. They are brutally frank. Our 
experience with many such groups, whose 
interpersonal attraction leads now and then 
to infraction of school regulations, is that 
they admit the need of regulations. But the 
excuse is, “I wanted to tell Joe something” 
or “I wanted to ask Bill about John.” That's 
not a lie to conceal the real situation, for 
time and again when one checks with Joe 
or Bill before there is any opportunity for 
cooking up a common story, the statements 
agree. 

Although you cannot force another mem- 
ber upon a group, there are “isolates’’ to 
whom these groups go either for smal] talk, 
for advice, or for specific guidance. These 
isolates are not members of any one group, 
at least in school, but are respected by all 
and the groups value their decisions or 
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opinions. Often they are so familiar with 
the workings of the administration that they 
advise the group on how to approach the 
administration. Often these isolates are 
more mature than their fellows and form a 
very important means of making the school 
what it should be. Their status does not 
grow out of any selection by the administra- 
tion but from their natural relation with 
the faculty and the school. They are old 
enough to see the school point of view, 
young enough to see the student point of 
view. They are thus a valuable asset in form- 
ing the student climate of opinion. How- 
ever, they cannot be selected for the part or 
thrown into it. They may be selected for 
responsible activities after they have become 
recognized as advisers for a group or groups. 

But there are isolates whom groups shun. 
They may be the trailers who tag along 
hoping to get into a group but who never 
are admitted. Or they may be self-rejects 
because they cannot find any group with 
which they are at ease. Sometimes they seek 
the company of older people and assist in 
projects, service, and activities. We cannot 
form a group for one no matter how hard 
we try. Yet groups eventually may form 
among them, for in working with older 
people, such an isolate may meet others suffi- 
ciently congenial to form a group. How- 
ever, the isolate who believes the world is 
against him is likely to become dangerously 
anti-social. 

How long does a group last? Nobody can 
say. Some have great persistence. Often, 
where one member goes another follows. 
Sometimes they disintegrate for a time 
when members go elsewhere, but regroup 
if members return. Often they persist 
through the years when these students have 
become alumni. We have several small 
groups among our alumni who are at hand 
to help in each school dramatic and musical 
project. 

What significance have these small groups 
for a school? Small groups set the pattern 
for achievement, just as people in industry 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


As Dr. Tonsor points out, “small 
groups will form willy-nilly a a 
faculty and students” in a high school. 
And since the attitudes and activities 
of these “small groups” have such an 
influence on the course of events in a 
school, he thinks that principals should 
study these cliques. They seem to be a 
lot like atoms—but are much harder to 
_e- The author, principal of Grover 

leveland High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., tells some of the things he has 
learned about “small groups” in that 
school. 





do. No matter how high his IQ, an in- 
dividual will not function accordingly if 
the group limit is set below it, not by vote 
but by “common consent.” We may cajole 
and urge, to no avail. An individual within 
a group who exceeds the pattern of the 
group will find himself talked down. Other 
members will not let an individual rise 
above the level set by the group. You may 
try to break the hold by cutting a bright 
individual out of the group, perhaps 
through shifting his recitation class, but 
even that is a gamble. The standard which 
the leader sets, the rest follow. If his is a 
C average, the rest will be content with a 
C average. The same situation holds in 
extracurricular activities. That explains in 
part why athletes of ability don’t live up to 
their capacities. 

We would like to know how pupils are 
brought into small groups or talked out; 
but we don’t know. And we would like to 
know the best way to operate on those 
group members who act against school 
policies. One thing we know. Change the 
environment and you split the group. If 
a class is changed so that an individual can 
seldom meet with his group, that individual 
soon is out of that group. But we still 
cannot determine who will take his place. 

Remember, too, that small groups operate 
on all levels—among teachers, parents, and 
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board members, as well as pupils. These 
small groups may be a help or a hindrance, 
according to the skill with which we 
manipulate the environment or handle 
situations that promote or discourage their 
formation or persistence. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago when 
we organized Grover Cleveland High 
School, we provided as many opportunities 
as possible for pupils. We had a very large 
number of activities. This made groups 
small. Our orchestra was a body of smaller 
units. Fifers, trumpeters, drummers were 
entities. They performed as entities within 
the larger group. They recruited their own 
replacements, often giving instruction them- 
selves to “friends” so that they could be 
members of the group. Dance band, ac- 
cordion band, trios with guitar, bass fiddle, 
and piano were organized and proved of 
inestimable value in establishing school 
spirit and a proper social atmosphere. 

The same condition was true in dra- 
matics, in the student cabinet and student 
court. One had to be the natural leader of 
a small group to be eligible for selection to 
school positions. Pupils as well as teachers 
could make recommendations of qualified 
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persons. Even in athletics, the intra-mural 
program was arranged to provide for self- 
organized small units—handball, tennis, 
badminton, basketball, softball, six-man 
football, and the like. The resulting ability 
of the student body was noteworthy. 


Now, in spite of the decline in voluntary 
activities caused by unsatisfactory experi- 
ences of the teachers in salary matters, the 
spirit still continues and teachers find it 
hard to resist the appeal of small groups 
who come pleading for a sponsor. Pupils, 
not sponsors, form the groups. Therefore 
pupils, not teachers, are the active force, 
the teachers being guides and advisers, as 
they should be. 

The small groups keep up their contact 
with the school long into the days of alumni 
status. Julius La Rosa, for example, still 
comes around on occasion and still main- 
tains contact with the small group of which 
he was a part at school. When we adopted 
the small-group plan, we did so not be- 
cause we were experts in anthropology but 
because we were solicited by small groups, 
saw the advantages, and experience has 
justified the wisdom of our action. 


Structured Pedeguese 
By ELIZABETH REED HOBBS 


The time has come for us to part... 
There’s empathy in every heart. 


Authoritarians shall rule no more 
Until they walk right out that door. 


Group dynamics is now the rage: 
Get a consensus to turn that page! 


Rejection makes the climate zero... 
Acceptance declares you are a hero. 


Little children can’t just play 
Unless it’s in a therapeutic way. 


Don’t call that child a little dear; 
He must be the equal of his peer. 


Permissive atmosphere will pervade 
Until a meeting of the minds is made. 


And now the last line of our patter; 
Democratic methods are all that matter. 














7 suggestions 


to prospective 


TEXTBOOK AUTHORS 


By WALTER BRACKMAN 


DEAS ARE the lifeblood of the textbook 
I publishing business. Every textbook 
publisher, without exception, is actively 
seeking new ideas, new techniques, new 
methods for improving the basic tools of 
the teaching profession. 

Many of these ideas are developed within 
the publishing house. For example, an 
editor may devise a new and improved ap- 
proach for presenting a subject. Or, a text- 
book representative may report that teach- 
ers are generally dissatisfied with existing 
teaching materials in a given field. Or, it 
may be that a suggestion worthy of further 
exploration will be offered during an edi- 
torial conference. 

Many more ideas originate outside the 
publishing houses. A teacher in Kansas may 
write a letter suggesting improvements in 
an existing history text. The letter may lead 
to a conference between the teacher, the 
author, and the textbook publisher. The 
conference may result in a decision to adopt 
the suggestion. And the teacher in Kansas, 
thereby, may be stimulated to the recording 
of other ideas and to eventual authorship. 

Who are these people who become suc- 
cessful authors of textbooks? Some are 
teachers with decades of teaching experi- 
ence—but some are beginning teachers, 
scarcely a year out of teachers college. Some 
are school administrators and some are 
university professors. Some are men, and 
some are women. Some have a long string 
of graduate degrees, and others have none. 

Despite these broad differences, however, 
successful textbook collaborators and 
authors usually have a number of charac- 
teristics in common. Almost invariably they 
understand children and enjoy working 
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with them. They seldom are satisfied with 
existing methods of getting things done. 
They constantly seek better ways of getting 
ideas across to their students. 

Often they will change their methods of 
presentation each year in an effort to im- 
prove them. As a result, they usually have 
a better-than-average ability to express 
ideas. 

Textbook authors usually are inquisi- 
tive people. They attend conventions and 
educational meetings. Frequently they earn 
a reputation for “talking shop too much.” 
They read literature on education and usu 
ally are willing to try almost anything that 
is new, provided it appears to be promising. 

Most of the successful authors work well 
with other people, particularly in the con- 
ferences which constitute such an important 
part of the textbook development process. 

Almost invariably they are people who 
have ideas—many ideas. And they are will- 
ing to disclose their ideas, to test in dis- 
cussion with other teachers the ideas they 
have worked out, and to re-evaluate their 
ideas on the basis of any criticism which 
may ensue. 

How do these people become textbook 
authors? There are many ways. Some 
authors are recommended to publishers by 
their colleagues. Some contribute original 
articles to educational publications and so 
bring themselves to the attention of pub- 
lishers. Some discuss their ideas with text- 
book representatives. Some talk to editors 
or publishers at conventions. 

While there are innumerable avenues to 
a publisher’s cffice, the most direct route—a 
letter to the publisher—usually is the most 
effective one. 
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A teacher or an administrator who has 
an idea for a new textbook, or for improv- 
ing an existing textbook, will find that pub- 
lishers’ doors are wide open. Generally such 
a person will receive a cordial reception and 
a sympathetic hearing. 

It is possible, however, to list a number of 
suggestions which may help to conserve the 
time and effort of prospective authors. Actu- 
ally, the suggestions (7) are fairly simple: 


1. Don’t write a complete textbook. 


Each year, scores of teachers and ad- 
ministrators spend their spare time, their 
vacations, and often their sabbatical leaves 
in preparing complete textbook manu- 
scripts. Unfortunately only a tiny fraction 
of these completed manuscripts can be pub- 
lished, even with major revisions. This un- 
fortunate fact is no reflection on the ability 
of the writers but, rather, points up the 


complicated nature of the _ textbook 
business. 
Elementary textbooks usually are 


planned as part of programs that extend 
through several grades. Before any writing 
is done, the publisher makes a careful sur- 
vey of the courses of study in a large num- 
ber of school systems across the country. 
The publisher also studies all existing texts 
with great care in an effort to improve on 
the good points of existing texts and to 
avoid weak spots. Since this planning stage 
sometimes requires five or six years, the 
futility of submitting an isolated manu- 
script is apparent. 

While most texts are a part of programs 
extending through several grades, even 
texts which are not part of such programs 
have a much better chance of acceptance 
if they are planned with a publisher. 


2. Organize a filing system for ideas. 


Most successful textbook authors main- 
tain some sort of filing system for the 
assembly and collection of ideas or “idea 
stimulators.” 

Some use card files. Some use notebooks. 
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Some have a number of large file cabinets 
with a cross-reference index. 

The particular system is less important 
than the material that goes into it. Obvious 
grist includes notes on discussion of edu- 
cational meetings and seminars, bulletins 
and newsletters, publishing house book 
lists, clippings describing “success stories” of 
new ideas or techniques, and thoughts and 
ideas accumulated over a long period of 
time, 

Less obvious, perhaps, is a collection of 
material on teaching failures. One of the 
most successful textbook authors, for ex- 
ample, devotes a great deal of time and 
effort to collecting material on failures in 
getting material across to students. He in- 
sists that most of his best ideas are sparked 
by an objective analysis of the reasons for 
such failures. 


3. Be sure that the idea or technique 
meets a real need. 


In evaluating a new idea, a good ques- 
tion to ask is, “What would this new text- 
book do that existing texts do not do?” 
There must be a sound answer to this ques- 
tion. No book is likely to win a publisher's 
acceptance unless it will help to solve teach- 
ers’ problems or unless it meets a very real 
and clearly discernible need. 

Given an idea for a text that would meet 
a real need, it is important to compare the 
idea with the way the need has been met 
in other textbooks. Not infrequently, a 
teacher who is dissatisfied with some por- 
tion of a textbook will spend a great deal 
of time and effort in developing improve- 
ments, only to find that his objections al- 
ready have been met in one or more other 
books. 

It is desirable that the problem which 
the proposed new text would solve occur 
very widely. Printing is a “big volume” busi- 
ness. As a result, many good ideas—many 
very useful ideas—cannot be incorporated in 
textbooks because the ideas deal with spe- 
cialized areas. In such a case the book 
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would have limited sale at a high unit cost 
—so high that it might be “priced out of 
the market.” 


4. Test your idea in the classroom. 


Desirable as a new idea may seem, it must 
be practical. Watching a promising new 
technique founder in a classroom is one of 
the most painful experiences in teaching. 
Yet it is part of the price every good teacher 
—and textbook author—must pay for 
success. 


Before textbook committees or teachers. 


adopt a new text, they insist on knowing 
whether the volumes have proved effective 
in the classroom. 

If the new idea or technique has not 
been tested—preferably by a number of 
different teachers in different situations— 
in both rural and urban schools, for ex- 
ample—its chances for acceptance are con- 
siderably reduced. New theories may in- 
trigue a publisher, but he knows from 
experience that textbook purchasers want 
some evidence of results. 


5. Consider all possible applications of 
your idea. 


Even though an idea or a new tech- 
nique does not warrant publication of an 
entire textbook, it may be acceptable to 
publishers in other ways. 

For example, if a teacher or an adminis- 
trator develops a manuscript which outlines 
a teaching philosophy, or a new or stimulat- 
ing approach to a given course, a publisher 
may offer to publish the paper as a mono- 
graph and pay the author a flat fee, agreed 
upon in advance. 


6. Select your publisher carefully. 


One of the most important steps a 
prospective author of a textbook can take 
is to select a publisher. 

There are a number of questions which 
an author might ask himself in considering 
a publishing house. Among them are: 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Every year scores of teachers and ad- 
ministrators write textbooks and send 
them, unsolicited, to textbook publish- 
ing houses. Only a tiny fraction of this 
enormous output is published. At the 
same time, however, textbook publish- 
ing houses each year publish dozens of 
new books—and dozens of successful 
textbook authors reap the rewards of 
their work. How should a teacher or 
an administrator go about writing and 
placing a textbook? In this article, the 
editor-in-chief of Row, Peterson and 
Company undertakes to answer that 
question. 





A. Are the materials issued by the publisher at- 
tractively designed? 

B. Does the publisher have a reputation for 
making important contributions to the teaching pro- 
fession? 

C. Does the publisher promote his product pro- 
fessionally and effectively? 

D. Do the teaching manuals and other materials 
indicate that there is someone in the publishing 
house who actually knows the problems which arise 
in the classroom? 

E. How well does the publisher's philosophy, as 
reflected in his advertising and promotion materials, 
agree with the teaching philosophy of the prospec- 
tive author? 


The textbooks and the promotion ma- 
terial issued by a publishing house are 
perhaps the best indications of the phi- 
losophy of that house. And, since an author- 
publisher relationship is a long-term propo- 
sition, it is vitally important that the author 
and the publisher see eye to eye on the 
general philosophy of teaching. 


7. Write as effective a letter as possible. 


The best way to present an idea is to 
write a letter to the selected publisher. Such 
a letter should indicate the specific problem 
or problem area involved. It also should out- 
line the idea or technique developed by the 
writer and should indicate where the idea 
has been tested. 
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It is doubtful whether there is a single 
publishing house in the country whose 
editor will not want to talk to a teacher or 
an administrator who thinks he has a sound 
idea and who has taken pains to experi- 
ment with the idea under classroom con- 
ditions. In many cases, editors travel 
extensively and may prefer to visit the 
prospective author in his classroom. 

There are, of course, a number of reasons 
why a publisher may decline an idea. If, 
for example, he has decided not to enter the 
music publishing field, he would naturally 
reject any ideas concerning music courses. 

If a publisher already is working on an 
idea similar to yours, he will tell you. In 
fact, he may invite you to a conference on 
the subject. It is axiomatic that a prospec- 
tive author can trust any reputable pub- 
lishing house. A publisher exists on ideas 
and on the good will of the teaching profes- 
sion. It would be folly for a publisher to 
attempt to “steal” an idea. 

If the ideas or techniques you suggest are 
extensive enough to form the basis for a 
text or a series of texts, the publisher 
usually will invite you to write one chapter 
and submit an outline of the entire work. 

If the sample chapter and outline show 
promise, the real work begins. There are 
innumerable conferences with editors. 
There will be revisions, changes and more 
changes. 

The final book will be a blend of your 
ideas, the editor’s knowledge of curriculums 
across the country, and the publisher’s 
knowledge of the market. 

The actual process of writing the book 
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requires a great deal of patience and a will- 
ingness on the part of the author, editor, 
and publisher to compromise. 

During these difficult months, authors 
often voice the conviction that they will 
“never, ever get into anything like this 
again.” But, once they see their books in use 
in the schools, once they begin to enjoy the 
satisfaction of accomplishment, they usually 
begin to think about writing another text- 
book. 


While a feeling of satisfaction is im- 
portant, the financial rewards are not in- 
considerable, especially if a text is success- 
ful. A royalty system prevails, and the 
royalty rate depends largely upon the po- 
tential sale of the book. 

In general, the rule is—the smaller the 
potential market for the book, the higher 
the royalty. Thus, royalties for basic ele- 
mentary textbooks are about 6 per cent of 
the actual sale price (not list price). 

Royalties for junior-high-school books are 
about 8 per cent, and for senior-high-school 
texts, about 10 per cent. Royalties on col- 
lege and graduate level texts vary so widely 
that it is almost impossible to generalize, 
except to say that the royalties will range 
between 10 and 20 per cent. 

Despite the trials, the effort, and the 
seemingly interminable conferences, we 
have yet to find a successful textbook author 
who regrets having entered the textbook 
writing field. 

And it is noteworthy that the decision 
to write another text usually comes from 
the author himself. 


Latin Xmas Program 


ing of the Christmas Story from Luke II, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and some of the most familiar Christmas 
carols, all in Latin. This may be a good idea for 
other language classes to work on for next Christ- 
mas.—Georgia Education Journal. 


Students of the four Latin classes, in Newnan, Ga., 
High School, under the direction of their teacher 
. + + presented during the past Christmas season 
a program over radio station WCOH, Newnan, en- 
tirely in Latin. The program consisted of the read- 





Know them to teach them: 


My Slow Students Are 
Personality Problems 


By 
RALPH W. BARBER 


HOSE OF Us who have taught homo- 

geneous groups of slow learners in 
junior high school have undoubtedly wished 
at one time or another that school boards 
would amend their pedagogic theories to 
grant us the right to use chloroform, tear 
gas, and riot guns. 

Surely the right to use such efficient 
means of persuasion should be ours when, 
after scintillating periods of inspired erudi- 
tion have blown our egos to the size of the 
Graf Zeppelin, we encounter such responses 
as the following to provocative questions: 
(a) An unpremeditated belch from Donald, 
(b) a wide-mouthed yawn from Helen, 
whose lipstick is smeared, and (c) a question 
from William as to when the next assembly 
will take place. At this moment we are saved 
by the bell, only to return to our corners in 
a defeat permeated with dark thoughts of 
murder or suicide or both. 

I have experienced this type of defeat 
more times than I care to admit, and per- 
haps you have too; but fortunately, I have 
survived long enough also to taste some 
measure of success in dealing with this type 
of pupil. The key to the situation, I be- 
lieve, is primarily an analysis of the per- 
sonality of the slow learner, which is his 
greatest single obstacle to learning anything. 
From such an analysis, appropriate teaching 
techniques inevitably tend to suggest them- 
selves. 

Basically, it is important that the slow 
learner feels genuinely respected and liked 
by the teacher and his classmates. Granted 


that in many cases this calls for almost 
superhuman compassion; the slow pupil, 
nevertheless, is sensitive enough to see 
through mere tolerance or endurance. And 
why not? The over-crowded conditions in 
the grade schools have placed impossible 
burdens on his former teachers. Since few 
of us are Saint Francis incarnate, the slow 
child who is seemingly uncooperative and 
irritable gets little graciousness in return. 
After all, he is dead weight on a bulging 
load that would stagger a Missouri mule. 

Seven to eight years, then, of being a 
target for barbs of impatience from dis- 
traught teachers, disappointed relatives, and 
scorning classmates are more than enough 
time to condition perversely the personality 
of the slow pupil and to dramatically delin- 
eate the classroom as the proper arena for 
combat. Thus, to such a pupil, mere toler- 
ance or a veneer smile is just another re- 
jection which he adds to an already large 
collection. 

The guidance department's golden com- 
mandment concerning the importance of 
knowing and understanding the pupil, if 
not a panacea, is certainly one giant step in 
the direction of sweetness and light. A few 
examples from my eighth-grade general-edu- 
cation class may serve to illustrate the 
special importance of applying this prin- 
ciple of genuinely liking and respecting 
the slow learner. 


1. Brooding Bob was sixteen years old. 
He viewed school life through eyes jaun- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


For the past three years Mr. Barber 
has taught homogeneous classes of slow 
learners. He readily grants that upon 
occasion toilers in this particular kind 
of vineyard are likely to despair and 
have “dark thoughts of murder or 
suicide or both.” But these are essen- 
tially impractical solutions. He has 
found that he can achieve some suc- 
cesses with his pupils when he studies 
their personalities and uses what he 
learns as an entering wedge. The 
author teaches in Charlotte High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 





diced by fear, contempt, and disinterest. 
He was deathly afraid of ridicule because of 
his inability to read or write coherently. His 
contempt for and disinterest in any class 
program was a protective armour against 
censure and criticism. He did nothing 
simply because of his fear of making mis- 
takes. Thus he sat, sullen and immobile, 
from September to November. 

It was during the latter month that by 
chance I discovered in Bob a flair for 
drawing and lettering. With Machiavellian 
cunning, I persuaded the chairman of the 
bulletin board committee to ask Bob to 
fix up a poorly-lettered poster which had 
been submitted by another class member. 
Only too happy to show off his superior 
skill, Bob lettered the poster and added 
colorful decorations of his own invention. 
The poster, when shown, drew mixed ex- 
pressions of envy and admiration. “Chees, 
dat ain’t bad!” and “Hey, we got a genius!” 
caused a flush of victory to redden Bob's 
face. 

That was the beginning of Bob’s exit 
from his psychological fox-hole. Thereafter, 
the class prodigy continued his art work. 
More important, however, were his emerg- 
ing efforts to complete class assignments in 
both reading and writing. 


2. On the surface, Swearing William pre- 


sented a different problem. William had a 
violent temper which would have made Dr. 
Jeckyll writhe with envy. These unheralded 
attacks were directed exclusively at himself 
and were caused by William's inability to 
comprehend immediately the simplest ex- 
ercise in either history or English. After a 
lesson had been introduced and explained 
with countless repetitions, and the class had 
been invited to sail toward the objective 
under its own steam, William would begin 
the work with the smiling anticipation of a 
week-end golfer approaching the first tee. 

The first indication that all was not well 
was the sound of his fist pounding the desk. 
Soon, the pounding was transferred to his 
own head; and when that peculiar ritual 
failed, William then began mumbling 
words that held their own with anything 
I heard during four years in the Army. 

Stifling the temptation to copy William's 
head-pounding routine and get in a few 
satisfying cuffs myself, I eventually learned 
that patient, individual instruction in quiet 
tones succeeded surprisingly well. Return- 
ing William’s temper with more temper of 
my own would only have ignited a blaze of 
wrath that might have smouldered for an 
entire term. By calmer example, I at least 
tamed the fury of William's self-reproach 
and lengthened the interval between ex- 
plosions. 


3. Apathetic Alice loved gum and each 
new edition of True Love magazine. Her 
appetite for chewing the one and digesting 
the other was insatiable. Alice’s answer to 
stern authoritarianism was an endless sigh 
fraught with hopelessness and self-pity. This 
was, in fact, her answer to any situation that 
suggested criticism. To command Alice to 
face reality would be like trying to pry an 
addicted housewife from her favorite week- 
day “soap operas.” Alice knew all about 
reality—poor marks, poor looks, and an 
unhappy foster home. That's why she 
wanted to hide. 

Conversations with Alice about her ab- 
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sorbing passion for love magazines revealed 
an extraordinary memory. In fine detail, she 
was able to describe characters and inci- 
dents as they appeared in recent “thrill- 
packed” plots. A pass to the libvary gave 
Alice an opportunity to capitalize on her 
talent. Still in the field of romance, her 
assignment was to report on a simplified 
version of The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Although Miles, according to Alice, was 
“icky,” Priscilla “a gorgeous doll,” and 
John Alden “kinda dopey,” this report 
reflected Alice’s first sign of interest in ma- 
terial directly concerned with class work. 

As time passed, Alice’s zest for the ro- 
mantic was channeled into samplings of 
historical fiction, which gave her a new 
feeling of accomplishment and satisfaction. 
She experienced the unique pleasure that 
comes from doing the right thing at the 
right time. Gone was her need for sighs and 
True Love. Alas, not so her need for gum; 
for, as she confided, it exercised her 
“gooms.” 

These three examples suggest that the 
teacher who really knows and understands 
the slow pupil can help him to minimize 
personality shortcomings and ease the ten- 
sions that result from having his inade- 
quacies nakedly exposed. Once he has found 
his niche in the class program and received 
the approbation of the teacher and the 
group, the slow learner gradually learns 
that he can afford to forget himself and 
begin working. Each succeeding accomplish- 
ment, however trivial, is another rock added 
to the foundation of his self-confidence. 

To the realistic reader, who at this 
moment may be angrily grinding his molars 
into a fine, white powder, I should add 
that simply knowing and understanding 
the slow pupil does not alone offer a magic 
solution. Day-to-day contact with slow 
learners in homogeneous groups is often a 
back-breaking and sometimes a heart-break- 
ing experience. In response to their im- 
mature wrangling and whining, their sneer- 
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ing disparagement of one another, their 
distorted sense of values, and their complete 
lack of self-motivation, the teacher is often 
tempted to throw down his eraser and chalk 
ind commit the entire group to the nearest 
z00. 

In order to maintain a healthy perspec- 
tive, the teacher must constantly remind 
himself that he is dealing with personalities 
that are marred by injuries and lack of 
development. The teacher’s perspective 
must include an appreciation for the fact 
that the slow pupil is troubled daily by 
frustrations and their resulting animosities, 
and that he is also confronted daily with a 
variety of doubts and confusions. The slow 
learner needs, therefore, the reassuring ex- 
amples of serenity, respect, and friendliness. 
These the teacher can offer him by speaking 
in a firm but soft voice; by exhibiting a 
courteous manner; by giving a smile of en- 
couragement or, when necessary, a good, 
old-fashioned squelch, immediately applied 


and with no grudges held; and above all, 
by demonstrating a sense of humor and a 
feeling of rapport with his fellow human 
beings. 


This article, then, has been an attempt to 
outline the factors which helped me to at- 
tain some success in the job of teaching slow 
learners. How much actual information the 
pupils retained from their study of history 
and English is of less importance than the 
extent to which they gained satisfaction, 
enjoyment, and confidence from the work 
they did accomplish. 

The fact that the classroom atmosphere 
became increasingly friendly and coopera- 
tive throughout the term was certainly one 
indication that some pupils were experi- 
encing these vitally important achievements. 
How lasting the effects of these successes 
will be on the pupils is, of course, unknown; 
but, still nursing wounds from past defeats, 
I know I shall never forget their encour- 
aging effect on me. 





7 Situations We Can Do 
SOMETHING ABOUT 


By 
JAMES L. WATTENBARGER 


LMOST EVERYONE has something to say 
A about the schools. Every magazine 
from scientific and professional to popular 
and pulp has included articles about how 
good or how worthless our public system 
of education has become. Many of these 
accusations and charges have little basis in 
fact, while others have contained some 
truth. 

When one looks more closely, however, he 
can see that there are several factors which 
do limit the effectiveness of the public- 
school system. These factors are not those 
popularly decried, but they are nonetheless 
real factors which limit good teaching. 

The following examples are taken from 
actual situations. Some of the details have 
been changed, but the real reason for in- 
efficient teaching is unchanged. 


Mrs. Stewart sadly surveyed her class- 
room. It was a sad experience to her any- 
way. She was a science teacher, a good one 
according to both her colleagues and her 
pupils. But how could she teach science in 
this room? The desks, dark brown and 
hacked by a hundred knives, were secure— 
they could not be moved from their row- 
on-row positions. There was no electric out- 
let in the room except for a single lamp 
strung from a center point in the ceiling. It 
glared a baleful “I’m not happy, either” 
glow on the desks. Plaster was broken in the 
corner, baring the ugly lines of the wooden 
laths. “Steam heat,” the  silver-colored 
radiators sang (at least ten years ago they 
had been effective). As she looked for cabi- 
net storage space, she fel mildly grateful 
when she saw the oak cabinet at the front 


of the room. Even though the doors had 
four panes of glass broken out and two 
more cracked, it did have five shelves. Bare 
and dusty as it was, there was space. 

Rapidly Mrs. Stewart considered her 
needs. Equipment for biology, chemicals 
for demonstrations, even a simple pulley. 
Gas for the bunsen burner, or at least some 
alcohol lamps. .. . 

Mrs. Stewart will work hard this year 
collecting equipment and “making do” 
with all she can beg, or borrow. She will 
never have enough. She will have more than 
Mr. McKenzie in the next town because she 
is a good teacher. But overshadowing her 
whole classroom will be the specter of poor 
teaching. The reason? The limitations set 
by lack of physical facilities and equipment. 


Mr. Boswell faced his class on Monday 
morning in September with a sigh. To him 
they looked just like the kids he had faced 
last September—g2 scrubbed faces, 32 sons 
and daughters of people he would see only 
once or perhaps twice during the year. Well, 
it would not be too difficult. 

He had taught American history every 
year for the past 15 years. The first two 
years had been tough ones. He had been 
pretty proud of the set of notes for daily 
lessons developed during those two years. 
In fact, he found they were still good. For 
the past two years he hadn’t even had to 
revise them except for the last two weeks 
in the year when he had his classes study 
current American history. 

Mr. Boswell felt tired. He was not im- 
pressed by the talk in faculty meeting last 
Friday. No use to change the way he'd been 
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teaching this American history. It had 
always been successful before. Slowly he 
turned to the roll book. “Evelyn Adams, 
John Backer—" 

Our friend, Mr. Boswell, will teach this 
year just as he did last year. He does not 
see any need to change. He was successful 
once, why not always? Lethargy on the part 
of the teacher is another factor which limits 
good teaching. 


Timidly Miss Bailey glanced over the 
article in the magazine. With a sigh she 
put the publication back on the table. 
There was really no use. Last year she had 
gone to Principal Storm practically bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm about the pos- 
sibility of a new approach in teaching Eng- 
lish literature. It was just one of several 
new ideas she had noted during the last 
two-day workshop for English teachers held 
at the county seat. 

Mr. Storm had listened to her patiently. 
He had nodded his head in agreement at 
appropriate intervals. He had even jotted 
some notes down on the pad on his desk. 
A shock came, however, when he stood up 
and motioned to her that he was busy and 
asked her to please excuse him. As she got 
up she noticed he had written on his pad, 
“See Pete about the new lockers.” He hadn’t 
even listened to her. 

Later she had tried four times to tell him. 
The last time he had patted her arm gently 
and said, “Now, Miss Bailey, you're a new 
teacher and I’m sure you have many ideas. 
Go ahead and teach any way you want to. 
I should warn you, however, we only offer 
our contract renewals to the English 
teachers who do a good job of teaching 
English. Please don’t bother me.” With that 
he had smiled kindly and wandered down 
the hall. 

Miss Bailey, a new teacher, needed some 
words of assurance. She needed someone 
with whom to talk. She needed a sounding 
board. She got nothing. She will be a poor 
teacher. Her classes will be less than 25, per 
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cent effective. Her fault? Perhaps—but also 
responsible is the lack of encouragement 
and support by the principal. 


Mr. Wright, the new supervisor, had 
brought with him literally a book full of 
new ideas. He also had some theories of 
his own about how to improve instruction. 
As he met with the Ridge High School 
faculty in September, he noticed an air of 
coolness toward him, especially on the part 
of that group of teachers who sat near Miss 
Allen. 

Miss Allen had taught in Ridge High 
School for nineteen years. She had been 
fairly successful in her work and had earned 
the respect of her colleagues as well as at 
least a small part of each of her classes. 
Around her gathered a number of faculty 
members. They liked her ready wit and her 
incisive comments. They felt secure in the 
pleasant glow of her conversation. They 
appreciated her willingness to help in all 
kinds of community projects. They shared 
her suspicion of new ideas, new ways of 
doing things. 

These teachers were not shirkers, not 
lazy. They always pitched in to help when 
they agreed the project was “worthwhile.” 
Bill Wright soon realized, as he became 
acquainted with the people at Ridge High 
School, that one factor which would prevent 
any improvement in teaching was fear of 
new ideas. Miss Allen and the teachers who 
agreed with her would fight to the finish 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

There are seven factors, Dr. Watten- 
barger believes, which particularly ob- 
struct effective teaching, and about 
which we school people can do some- 
thing now. He — these factors in 
terms of actual incidents drawn from 
his experience in the public schools of 
Florida and other states. The author is 
assistant professor of secondary educa- 
tion at the University of Florida in 
Gainesville. 
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any idea he presented which seemed new or 
too different from established procedures. 


Norman Sanders was trying to answer 
Billy's questions. “Why did the Pope choose 
that particular meridian for a dividing 
line?” This was not the only question he'd 
had trouble with during this, his third week 
of teaching. They had told him at school 
that he wouldn’t be expected to be an 
oracle—that knowing all the answers might 
sound good for prestige value but it really 
wasn’t necessary for good teaching. Norman 
had even agreed with this idea. But now it 
seems that he didn’t know any answers and 
he really didn’t know where to find them 
either, and besides that he was beginning to 
think that he didn’t know what to do next. 

Norman had received a bachelor’s degree 
last June. But when he actually arrived 
in his classroom, he found that he had no 
idea of where to begin or what to do. He 
began to do what he imagined his teachers 
had done. He read the textbook faster than 
the pupils; he called roll; he insisted on 
quiet in the classroom; he assigned pages; 
and he asked questions. Somehow all this 
didn’t add up to good teaching. His classes, 
at least it seemed that way to Norman, had 
fallen apart. Norman’s trouble was poor 
preparation for teaching. 


Mr. Martin ran a “good” school. He had 
been a principal for twenty-one years, 
fifteen of them right here in Corinth High 
School. 

His teachers always did the job they 
were paid to do. There were always twice as 
many pupils in the ninth grade as were in 
the twelfth grade. If more schools would 
eliminate the “chaff” earlier, all teachers 
would be better off. He kept in close con- 
tact with his teachers, too. He required that 
they turn in to him lesson plans for each 
new week on the Friday before, and he 
often listened in to their classrooms on the 
intercommunications system. If a class 
seemed to be getting out of hand, Mr. 
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Martin had been known to reprimand them 
(and the teacher) over the loudspeaker then 
and there. 

When pupils came to him last year asking 
for a student council, he quickly informed 
them that he was “running the school” and 
that while he saw no real need for a student 
council, he would be happy to talk with 
them about it. The talks lasted only a short 
time before the pupils gave up the idea “of 
their own free will.” 

Learning in “Mr. Martin’s School” is 
definitely hampered by authoritarian 
leadership. 


The boys and girls seemed excited. They 
came into Mrs. Charm’s room practically 
falling all over themselves in eagerness to 
tell her about the project they'd begun in 
the math class. Mr. Davis, the math teacher, 
had encouraged the group to plan some 
formal flower gardens for the school lawns. 
There were dozens of geometric figures they 
could use. 

Mrs. Charm listened with amusement 
and interest. It really sounded wonderful. 
As the second bell rang she roused herself 
from the pleasant episode and called the 
class to order. “This hour we will discuss 
some of the colonial customs” pushed them 
on into the day's lesson. There was still 
some grumbling and underbreath murmurs, 
but these boys and girls knew what to ex- 
pect: last hour math, this hour history, next 
hour English, and so on. Of course it was 
hard to concentrate on Thomas Jefferson 
or the Virginia colony while you still were 
wondering about the formal garden—but 
that was math and now you're in history. 

The trouble here is twofold: imagined 
boundary lines and departmentalized days. 


These seven factors are probably more 
harmful to our progress toward really good 
schools than any other group which might 
be listed: 

1. Lack of physical facilities and equip- 

ment 
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2. Lethargic teaching 
3. Lack of encouragement and support 
by the principal 
. Fear of new ideas 
. Poor preparation for teaching 
. Authoritarian leadership 
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7. Departmentalization and imagined 
boundary lines ; 


These are just causes for critical opposi- 
tion to present-day schools. These are things 
which teachers can do something about. 


- + Jricks of the Trade + - 


By TED GORDON 


OLD OR NEW, STILL WILL DO— 
High-school parents can be enticed to pay a 
visit to their school if a good Open House 
is organized. Our program features a replica 
of the school day, in which each parent fol- 
lows the schedule his child follows. During 
the ten-minute periods, parents have ample 
opportunity to visit classrooms, talk with 
teachers. Our PTA has sponsored this pro- 
gram annually for the past seven years; the 
turnout is most impressive.—-W. L. Graff, 


Ithaca, N.Y., High School. (Why not send 
us your Open House ideas?—Ed.) 


SUGGESTION BOXES—Many of the 
most progressive industries use employee 
suggestion boxes; why not have one in 
every classroom, and one in the corridor for 
suggestions of all-school interest? A record 
of the disposition of all-school suggestions, 
with replies from authorities concerned, 


——_x — 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not ae be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THe 
CLearRInG House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


might be printed regularly in the school 
paper. (Not all suggestions will be for the 
principal or teacher to “Drop dead!”) Prizes 
might be awarded by the student council 
for the best signed suggestion of each 
month, as some industrial organizations do. 
—Carl K. Bomberger, Junior High School, 
Summit, N. J. 


BOOK JACKET HOLDERS-—If you're 
not yet acquainted with book jacket binders 
with transparent covers you'd better ask 
your librarian or send to a library supply 
house. These covers give oomph to class- 
room displays. In fact, you'd better get a list 
of library supplies; you'll find many items 
worth having permanently in the classroom. 


LITTLE THINGS—Children coming in- 
to a large junior high school can be helped 
to a feeling of security if the teacher is 
always careful to say “our” room, never 
“my” room.—Iris Mulvaney, Tucson, Ariz. 


REMINDERS—Attending six classesevery 
day, students become understandably con- 
fused about what the day’s activities are to 
be in each class. I have found it helpful to 
list on a side blackboard reminders for each 
class as to projects, units, papers, daily as- 
signments, and of the specific activities to be 
carried on during each period.—Norman H. 
Naas, Pacific Grove, Calif., High School. 





Language Arts Planning: 


Something to Hold the 
GROUP TOGETHER 


By LOAZ W. 


URING THE past quarter of a century con- 
D siderable improvement has been made 
in the language-arts program on the ele- 
mentary- and high-school levels, and some 
improvement has been made on the college 
level. However, if the comments about these 
programs by school people and the public 
in general can be classed as criteria, there is 
still ample room and great need for im- 
provement. 

Of the hundreds of articles and reports 
of experiments and newer practices in the 
language arts which have appeared in a 
variety of periodicals over the years, the 
majority have dealt with the activities of a 
single teacher, a single school district or, at 
most, with a small unit of our educational 
system. Although many of these experiments 
were made to test certain methods and 
principles and have resulted in the proposal 
of seemingly sound theories, the indications 
are that not enough progress has been made 
toward uprooting old theories and the in- 
itiation of more effective methods and pro- 
cedures. 

There must be reasons why the desirable 
progress has not been made. Here are a few 
possible ones. 

First, it has been observed that one 
teacher or a small group of teachers will not 
usually persist in a practice very long, even 
though it may be a good one, if all the 
teachers in surrounding schools are using 
entirely different methods and procedures 
in the same subject-matter area. 

Second, the majority of experiments in 
the language arts have been concerned with 
a small segment of the total area of subject 
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matter and usually have not been properly 
and adequately related to the total program. 

Third, although administrators have rec- 
ognized the need for improvement of the 
language-arts program and have indicated 
a desire to have something done about it, 
very few have been willing to modify their 
own views, to make needed administrative 
changes, and to put forth the effort neces- 
sary to make the improvements. 

Fourth, teachers have had such varied 
preparation and have such diverse opinions 
about the language arts that they cannot 
agree among themselves on what would con- 
stitute a sound and effective program. 

Several years ago a movement got under- 
way in the Upper California Council of 
Teachers of English which had promise for 
overcoming some of the foregoing obstacles. 
The need for improvement of the language- 
arts program was recognized by the admin- 
istrators of this region to the extent that 
they sponsored a continuous workshop for 
the language-arts teachers. It was designed 
to develop a program for all the Upper 
California counties. 

Elaborate plans were formulated for 
carrying on the project. The work was 
parceled out to counties and groups. An 
editorial committee was selected to coordi- 
nate the materials in a unified program. 

The first meeting of the group was rather 
promising. The second meeting was fair 
but had several rumblings of disagreements 
interspersed. The third meeting was domi- 
nated by arguments. A grammar drill pro- 
gram was advocated by some. A new se- 
mantics course was proposed as a solution 
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to the problems. One administrator would 
have nothing to do with a program unless 
it contained specifically stated minimum 
essentials. 

Consequently, the leaders resigned. The 
members became confused and discouraged. 
The project exploded and gradually disinte- 
grated. There was evident need for a com- 
mon point of departure, for some stabilizing 
factor to hold the group together. 

It seems that “hope springs eternal.”” Last 
year, a few old members of the Upper Cali- 
fornia Council, who had seen their fondest 
aspirations flit out the window, visualized a 
new situation which revived hopes. The 
idea had its origin in a meeting of Butte 
County Teachers of English. The purpose of 
this article is to pass this idea on to others, 
with the hope that it will be received favor- 
ably, planted, cultivated, nourished, and 
will grow to produce good fruit in every 
nook and corner of the country. Here is the 
simple little story. 

Our small group had made three or four 
efforts to formulate the framework of a 
county-wide language-arts program, but 
could never agree upon the basic factors. 
Being persistent, the group was trying again. 
Then it was that the idea blossomed forth 
that a key to our problem may have come 
into being. 

We decided that a study of the contribu- 
tions of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
would do something for us which no other 
book or series of books had done, could do, 
or would do. Such a study would enable all 
of us to consider a common philosophy. It 
would enable us to get in composite form 
the pooled thinking of fine educators in the 
field of the language arts. Such a study 
would, by increasing our understanding, 
automatically eliminate many of our dis- 
turbing differences. Such a study would 
enable us to understand the basic causes of 
our differences and help us become more 
tolerant of one another. With many of these 
obstacles removed, we hoped that we might 


get together on a general program plan. 

Immediately we began a group study of 
The English Language Arts, the first contri- 
bution of the Curriculum Commission. We 
were so enthusiastic about our idea thit we 
presented it to the Upper California Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, which received 
it enthusiastically. Immediately, plans were 
developed for spreading the movement. Al- 
ready study groups have been organized in 
several counties. At a fall meeting of the 
Council progress reports were made and 
further plans for coordination of the work- 
ing groups were considered. 

This visualized movement received im- 
petus from Dr. Harlen M. Adams, then pres- 
ident of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. He lives in our county and is a 
member of our Butte County Language- 
Arts Committee. He was very much inter- 
ested in the idea and assisted in developing 
it. In fact, he has mentioned the Butte 
County and Upper California Council study 
plan in his presentations in other states and 
in National Council planning sessions. On 
several occasions he has been heard to say: 

Just think what it would mean to the language- 
arts program to have all the English teachers in 
America studying the same philosophy and pro- 
posals for a language-arts program at the same time! 
Even though all may not agree—in fact, we know 
some will not agree—such a procedure would un- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The English teachers of Butte 
County, Cal., have been working on a 
county-wide language-arts program. 
From the progress of the group so far, 
Mr. Johnson, coordinator of curricu- 
lum in Butte County, at Oroville, Cal., 
offers this recipe for a sound start: “In 
any curriculum improvement program 
there should be a rather stable and de- 
pendable point of reference, something 
to hold the group together. The project 
should include all those directly con- 
cerned with ihe curriculum area and 
where possible those indirectly con- 
cerned.” 














doubtedly bring more of us together in our thinking 
and would provide a better basis for us to under- 
stand our differences. 


Of course, no one expects an overnight 
revolution in the language-arts program, 
and no one wants to discredit present 
achievements. It will take a long time to 
overcome the obstacles mentioned. It will 
take a long time to uproot some cramping 
traditions. It will take a long time for many 
of us to overcome our prejudices and be 
willing to accept new and proved develop- 
ments. It will take a long time for some of 
us to acquire a broadened vision of the 
many, many factors basic to a sound and 
effective language-arts program. 

To illustrate, an excellent college teacher 
in our group was heard to say, in effect, “As 
I see it, we are not concerned with methods. 
It is the content of the program to which 
we want to give attention. Naturally, every 
teacher will want to develop his own 
methods.” To my way of thinking, method 
and content are inseparable, and for the 
desired improvement in the language arts, it 
will be necessary to change both method 
and content to provide the learner more 
opportunities to practice and master skills 
while using language in activities which 
seem pertinent to his success and happiness. 

A most successful high-school teacher said, 
“What I would like for us to do is to forget 
about needs and growth and development 
characteristics and give full attention to 
content in the language arts.” If this teacher 
had meant what he said or said what he 
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meant, his statements would be disturbing. 
However, it is a well-known fact that this 
teacher recognizes individual abilities and 
needs of his pupils every day and works 
accordingly. 

A high-school administrator remarked, “I 
am ot interested in any of these new- 
fangled ideas. What I want is for my teach- 
ers to teach grammar and more of it. I want 
them to make every child learn all the 
grammar he can.” 


The foregoing quotations are not imagin- 
ary and are not exaggerations, but they in- 
dicate the thinking of some teachers at the 
beginning of our study program. They illus- 
trate what a momentous task we confront. 
It is hoped that these and many other 
radical views will be eliminated as our study 
progresses. 

Reports indicate there are other study 
groups similar to ours. It is hoped that 
many more will spring up throughout the 
country. Let us remember that such studies 
will not resolve all differences, even if such 
were desirable. On the other hand, let us 
remember that such studies provide a 
broader base for common understanding 
and unified action and that, consequently, 
they carry a powerful potential for tre- 
mendous improvements in the language- 
arts program in schools and colleges. Our 
wish now is that the Curriculum Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will continue to supply stimulating 
materials for us to study. 


Now or Never 


Children in our schools will never come this way 
again. The opportunities we fail to provide them 
now will never be available to them again. The 
problems they develop must be dealt with now or 
never. Every individual, unless his native ability ap- 
proaches that of the imbecile, has certain strengths 
that should be searched out and used to bolster his 


self-confidence and thus used as a lever to develop 
that individual to the greatest extent of his abilities. 
Unless we meet such needs we have failed our chil- 
dren. What is done in our classrooms today will be 
reflected in the successes or failures of civilization 
tomorrow.—LinpLy C. Baxter in New Jersey Educa- 
tional Review. 




















THE CORE CLASS 


selects a NEW UNIT 


By 
HELEN E. DEANS 


ELL,” said Miss Patrick as she began 

Tuesday's lesson, “we can be proud 
of our mural on Understanding Ourselves 
Better. As you have said, among other 
things it furnished an additional oppor- 
tunity to clarify understandings that we 
thought were quite clear. But, now where 
do we go?” 

“That was fun,” stated Bill. “I liked it a 
lot.” 

“I didn’t know there was so much to 
learn about myself,’ followed Susan. 

“I agree,” said Miss Patrick, “but what 
shall we study next?” 

As ideas were expressed, it became evi- 
dent to Miss Patrick that her pupils didn’t 
have any concerns or suggestions in com- 
mon. Some of the suggestions were: 

“I think we should study our city.” 

“Why not study Canada? That would be 
interesting.” 

“Let's study about airplanes.” 

“If we added to our set of standards be- 
gun last fall, they might help us arrive at 
a wiser choice,” said the teacher. 

“It always helped me,” said Janet, as she 
went to the board. 

Miss Patrick continued, “I think it would 
be a mistake if we concluded that we and 
our immediate families and school friends 
were the only planet around which life 
revolves. Remember, those topics are the 
ones we've concentrated on in core thus 
far.” 

“Then we should study something that 
will help us see how we fit into something 
larger,” said Jack, as his classmates looked 
at him questioningly. 

“Well, studying Canada would help us 
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do that as well as learning about our city,” 
retorted Byron. 

“Shall I write that on the board?” Janet 
asked. She was acting as secretary. 

“What do you think?” Miss Patrick sub- 
mitted her question to the entire class. 

After audible comments in the affirma- 
tive, Janet wrote the first criterion thus: 

1. We should select a topic that would help us 


understand that other things and people, besides 
ourselves, go to make up everyday life. 


“Okay, but I still think studying Canada 
would fit in,” said Byron more emphatically 
than ever. 

“Sure it would.” Marie spoke for the first 
time. 

“Yes, it would,” confirmed Miss Patrick, 
“but why study Canada in preference to 
any other country?” 

“Because I think it would be interesting,” 
said Byron. 

“What would you include in your study 
of it?” asked Miss Patrick with sincerity. 

“Well, about its natural resources, its 
people, and its trade,” enumerated Byron. 

“By,” Susan addressed him, “why not 
study those same topics about a place closer 
to home?” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the story of how the pupils 
in a core class thought and discussed 
their way to the selection of a suitable 
new unit topic and organized the unit 
for further work. Miss Deans is assist- 
ant professor in the Demonstration 
School of Florida State University at 
Tallahassee. 
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“What's your reason?” asked Byron. His 
emotions were beginning to crowd out his 
reasoning. 

“It might affect our lives more if it were 
closer to us,” she answered. 

“Is it the location or the influence that’s 
important?” Miss Patrick asked. 

“The influence,” replied the class as a 
chorus. 

“But just because something is far away 
doesn’t mean we shouldn’t study it,” main- 
tained Marie, who was hoping to get 
Byron's attention. 

“No, but because Georgia is close to us, 
it would probably influence us more than 
Canada would,” illustrated Jack. 

“Can you now agree upon another factor 
to add on the board?” asked Miss Patrick. 

The class waited for some member to 
word the criterion for Janet. Mary Lou 
contributed: 


2. The topic we study should be an important 
one in our lives, whether it’s found near by or far 
away. 


When Janet saw the heads of her class- 
mates nodding, she added to the class list. 

Although Miss Patrick was pleased with 
the planning thus far, she realized that too 
few pupils were actually directing the dis- 
cussion. 

“Suppose,” she said, “we have a buzz 
session now to give everyone a better chance 
to formulate guides for selecting our unit?” 

Rather quickly, boys and girls were di- 
vided into small groups to continue the 
planning already initiated. After twenty 
minutes, the teacher asked a volunteer from 
each group to state any or all items listed 
by his group. 

Additional items suggested by the class 
were: 


§- The topic should include opportunities for us 
to do something about it, not just to read about it. 

4. The topic should be important enough that 
we can find a lot of different kinds of material on it. 

5. The topic should offer opportunities to use 
what we have already learned this year in Core and 
skills as well as help us to learn new things. 
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After the class had accepted the items, 
Miss Patrick thought it wise to stop this 
type of activity. Good thinking is hard 
work. 

By the next core period, she had pre- 
pared a chart itemizing the criteria as stated 
and agreed upon by the class. Wednesday 
morning the pupils entered the classroom 
with their usual enthusiasm. The planning 
was resumed. As the discussion continued, 
the students limited their problem to their 
immediate community. Byron finally con- 
ceded his personal choice. His classmates 
had convinced him they should know more 
about their city before they studied another 
country. How could he make comparisons 
if he didn’t know how his community 
ranked? Besides, they were anxious to do 
something to help solve problems. They 
reasoned they could help more by selecting 
their city and county. 

After testing this topic with their criteria, 
the pupils accepted the scope of their prob- 
lem to be their immediate environment. 

“What problems need solving in our 
community?” Miss Patrick asked. 

The boys and girls were so quick to ex- 
press their ideas that the secretary could 
hardly include them all. 

“No parking places in town.” 

“Too many mosquitoes in our block.” 

“The disposal plant is too small.” 

“Too much _ speeding on College 
Avenue.” 

“Not enough room in our schools to even 
move around.” 

“We'll need a swimming pool for next 
summer.” 

As a further means of refining the prob- 
lem, Miss Patrick asked the class to find out 
from their parents what they considered the 
community problems to be. With that, the 
planning period ended, as the student 
council representative had some important 
business to discuss with the class. 

The next day, the list brought in by the 
pupils ran much like the one they had sug- 
gested. However, other phases of everyday 














life were included. The need for paving 
more farm-to-market roads was mentioned. 
If plans to enlarge the airport materialized, 
the county commissioners would need to 
take further safety measures. After every pu- 
pil had reported his parents’ opinions, an 
effort was made to reorganize and classify all 
the problems. It soon became apparent that 
the majority of problems were subtopics of 
Trafhic Safety and Sanitation. 

“How can we be certain whether or not 
these two topics are community problems?” 
asked Miss Patrick. 

“Let’s ask some of the officials,” suggested 
Susan. 

“I'll ask the city manager,” promised 
Ronnie. 

“I'll ask the chief of police,” said Bill. 

“T’'ll call the chairman of the county com- 
missioners,” followed Bert. 

“Let's ask them now,” said Ronnie. “May 
I go ‘phone Mr. Henderson now?” 

That started the ball rolling. Time was 
then taken to allow all pupils who were 
going to make the calls to practice with one 
another. They gathered in another area of 
the room so the remainder of the class 
could go on with the discussion. 

The other boys and girls were listing 
under both topics, Traffic Safety and Sani- 
tation, what was already being done to 
relieve, if not solve, the problems. Allen 
stated that his neighborhood had been 
sprayed last Tuesday for mosquitoes. Mary 
Lou said she had heard over the radio that 
a new disposal plant was to be built in the 
northeastern section of town. Fred said he 
knew a man who had just joined the police 
force, along with four others. The city was 
increasing the size of the police department. 
Comments such as these helped to make the 
pupils conscious that their community was 
alert to its immediate needs. 

“Now,” said Miss Patrick, “let's think 
through the specific things you can do 
under each problem.” 

“I want to report all the broken side- 
walks,” Marie answered quickly. 
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“I want to find out why all these oil 
trucks come through our main street,” said 
Mary Lou. 

“I'd like to know why they don’t widen 
West Tennessee Street at the hill.” Gerald- 
ine was really thinking aloud. “Someone's 
always having a wreck there.” 

“One thing we can’t do,” said Jack, with 
assurance, “is build the new disposal plant.” 

“No,” said Susan, “but we could help 
raise the money by getting people out to 
vote for it.” 

Finally there was a lull in the spirited 
discussion. Now the pupils who had made 
telephone calls were anxious to report the 
results. 

“We're right,” confirmed Ronnie, grin- 
ning happily. “Mr. Henderson says both 
are serious problems. He thinks maybe we 
could help more by making the people 
safety conscious. At the same time, we'd get 
a big dose of it ourselves.” 

“Chief Ward said he’d welcome help and 
understanding of the Traffic Division,” 
followed Bill. 

Each boy or girl gave an account of his 
conversation. With that, the period ended. 

During her free period, Miss Patrick went 
to the library to tell Miss Chandler, the li- 
brarian, where the pupils were in their 
planning. After school she had a long con- 
ference with Mr. Church, Superintendent of 
City Utilities and Sanitation. That was 
followed by one with Chief Ward of the 
City Police Department. Both men pledged 
their support of the unit, should it ma- 
terialize. 

“This is fun, even if it’s hard work,” 
thought Miss Patrick as she left the police 
station. 

The next day, Friday, she told the class 
of her conversations with the two men. 
Anxious now to make their choice, the 
young people referred once more to the 
criteria. 

“Miss Patrick,” exclaimed Barry ex- 
citedly, “we forgot to see what material is 
in the library.” 
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“Yes,” said the teacher, “would you like 
to select three or four others to go with 
you? We'll go ahead with our discussion.” 

It was doing something about their prob- 
lem, not merely becoming acquainted with 
it, that appealed especially to the class. 

When Barry and his friends returned, 
they reported that there was enough ma- 
terial on both subjects to get started. It 
was rather out-of-date, they thought, but 
they suggested they take time during their 
core period to write for various kinds of 
free and inexpensive material. Agreeable 
to this, the class felt it had satisfied all the 
criteria. 

By this time, Miss Patrick was convinced 
that the pupils had a common interest and 
concern for traffic safety. The result of 
their voting confirmed her observations. 

“Now, what?” questioned the teacher. 

“Let's get in committees and each take a 
problem,” volunteered Mary. 

“I want to find out about jay-walkers 
down town,” said Wade. 

“I'd like to report the blind corners in 
town. There's a bad one at the Governor's 
Mansion,” stated Ella Sue. 

“I want to work on the truck routes,” 
Mary Lou reminded them. 

After all the suggestions were written on 
the board, the class grouped them in five 
topics for committee study. The names of 
the committees were: truck routes, jay-walk- 
ing, streets and sidewalks, dead-ends and 
blind corners, and speeding. Students then 
selected a committee to be on. After this, 
each group met separately to decide its 
specific tasks and ways of carrying them out. 

“Goodness,” thought Miss Patrick, at the 
end of the period, “we accomplished a great 
deal today. They're eager to get to work.” 

The small groups met again on Monday 
to continue their plans. This was followed 
by a progress report from the selected chair- 
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man. Pupils were surprised to find that 
several committees wanted to make a survey 
of a selected area of the city. They would 
locate on a large map of the city the blind 
corners, with a different designation for 
each type of obstruction. They would show 
on the map the streets that had broken 
sidewalks, or those streets where, in the 
opinion of the committee, there was im- 
mediate need for sidewalks. They wanted 
to mark streets that, they felt, would better 
accommodate trucks coming and going 
from each direction. They planned to give 
the single completed map to Chief Ward, 
hoping he could use their suggestions in the 
future. 

Other groups wanted to make handbills 
to give to pedestrians found jay-walking in 
the busiest business block. Some wanted 
to show drivers that they had parked im- 
properly on the numerous hills in town. 
They intended to slip their handbills under 
the windshield wipers of the cars. And 
still another committee wanted to study the 
places where most speeding took place to 
see what could be done about it. They 
hoped to study accident statistics to de- 
termine the effect of speeding. They ex- 
pected to make graphs and charts showing 
the results of their findings. 

“Well,” thought Miss Patrick, “they'll cer- 
tainly need more planning as they continue 
working, but they have something now to 
work toward.” 

That afternoon after school, a rather 
tired but happy teacher picked up her 
pencil as she mumbled, “now, what do I 
need to do so I can better help my pupils? 
I wonder if they realize what agencies 
they'll work with while they're getting their 
material. I mustn’t let them get so involved 
in the collection and organization of data 
that they forget their criterion of doing 
something about it.” 


The teaching of poetry in the normal ninth-grade class resembles nothing so much as a 
good-natured wrestling match.—James H. McGotpricx in The English Journal. 





STEPS to the 


STAGE: 


Tested procedures for drama coaches 
By BETTY FADDIS CUNLIFFE 


LTHOUGH I never aspired to the legiti- 
A mate stage or to Hollywood, I did 
enjoy participating in plays while in high 
school and college. At the time, we thought 
that breathing exercises were some type of 
joke, and made light of all formal directions 
that were given to us. 

Eight years ago when I became a member 
of the staff of South Orange, N.J., Junior 
High School, as a teacher of English and 
director of a dramatics club, I hastily tried 
to call to mind the things that our high- 
school coach had told us. As a director, my 
talents had been confined to back-yard 
groups while baby sitting. I read many 
books on the subject during the summer 
and had a chance to take one course in the 
field before school opened in September. 

The eighth-grade club looked large. Be- 
fore the second meeting of the group, my 
mind had enlarged the possible problems of 
the future to monstrous proportions. I re- 
called the time during a high-school play 
when a tall cardboard tree fell and the 
protagonist had presence of mind enough 
to yell “Timber-r-r!l” before the crash. 
Another time we had used paper for the 
floor of a balcony and, during a serious love 
scene, a little dog came sailing through the 
air and landed on the “lawn”—yelping all 
the while. 

The days of pure guesswork are over now 
and, with thirty-two productions behind 
me, I should like to recommend specific, 
tested procedures. Such processes, dealing 
with the selection of the play and the con- 
sideration of a number of important factors 
that are necessary in its preparation, are 
addressed to you, a worker in the amateur 
theater. This article, then, is designed to 


be directive for the beginning producer. 
Casting, make-up, rehearsals, and the per- 
formance itself are subjects worthy of dis- 
cussion in separate articles and should be 
considered in order. 

The selection of a play is most important. 
At South Orange Junior High, all of our 
productions are, by a settled policy, con- 
fined to one act. Even though they are short, 
however, they must, like the longer plays, 
have entertainment value and audience ap- 
peal. This does not mean yearly catering 
to a so-called popular demand without ever 
attempting to improve the standards. 

Sometimes, depending on the group, the 
young people themselves make a wise 
choice. More often, though, it seems best 
for the coach to make suggestions that will 
appeal to adolescents. On the other hand, a 
dictator will incite antagonism, and the 
youngsters might threaten to allow him to 
do a monologue on the night of the show. 

For practical purposes it might be well 
to submit each play under consideration to 
the following specific tests: 

1. Will it provide wholesome, satisfying, and 
stimulating entertainment for the particular group? 

2. Is it well written from the point of view of 
plot structure and dialogue? 

3- Does it possess sufficient action, or is it too 
static? 

4- Does it offer opportunities for varied charac- 
terization? 

5- Does it make a genuine demand for a superior 
type of work on the part of all those connected with 
its production? 

Fach year, in March, we have what is 
called a Dramatic Night in the school 
auditorium. On this night, three one-act 
plays are given; each grade in the school 
presents one. Several years ago we chose 
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Thornton Wilder's The Happy Journey. 
The stage was devoid of scenery except for 
a large wooden platform on which we 
placed four straight-backed chairs. This was 
the “car” which the family used for their 
trip. Since the success of the play depended 
on exaggerated pantomime, effective light- 
ing, and well-rehearsed players, the boys 
and girls soon began to say that we should 
have picked an easier play—one that would 
have compared more favorably with those 
given by the seventh- and ninth-grade clubs. 

Even afterwards, they were reluctant to 
admit that they had done a better than 
satisfactory job. In fact, it wasn’t until a 
few months later, when The Happy 
Journey appeared on television, that they 
were proud of themselves as amateurs, for 
they had taken the time and trouble to iron 
out some of the flaws that were noticeable 
in the professional version. 

Actors who can handle the various parts 
should be available. For instance, a tall, 
loose-jointed, awkward boy might make a 
good Abe Lincoln. Similarly, if the girls 
in the group are short and thin with child- 
ish features, good judgment would not be 
in evidence if a script involving an all-adult 
cast were chosen. Plays with fairly large 
casts are often more interesting for the 
group and, depending on the size of the 
group, are a type of insurance for the coach. 
Fewer are made unhappy because of 
elimination through try-outs. Double-cast- 
ing the parts seems to be a fair solution if the 
play is to be given more than once. If not, 
understudies are a necessity as insurance 
against last-minute illness or other 
emergency. We usually have twice as many 
girls as boys in the play production groups. 
This proportion seems to be typical of many 
other amateur groups. To meet this situa- 
tion, plays that call for as many female 
parts as possible should be picked. 

How big is the stage? How deep is it? 
How wide? How high? How much off- 
stage space is there for the shifting of 
scenery? Don’t be too easily discouraged 
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with seemingly inadequate facilities. A little 
ingenuity often overcomes many of the 
handicaps of a small stage. 

For instance, in a play commemorating 
George Washington's birthday, we divided 
the stage in half by using a mesh curtain 
which was hung parallel to the audience. 
All action that went on behind the curtain 
took place in the past time, while that in 
front of the curtain represented a more 
modern period. Thus, we arranged for 
flashbacks without getting into too much 
difficulty. 

Sometimes a school budget limits the 
choice of a play, so a beautiful costume, for 
example, may be discarded. Then, too, 
many good plays require the payment of 
royalties. However, publishers and distribu- 
tors of plays, such as the Dramatists Play 
Service, often give permission for one-act 
plays to be produced at a school assembly 
without the payment of royalty. This is a 
matter decided by each agency, and if per- 
mission is given, it is with the provision 
that no admission is charged, no audience 
is present except the school body and 
faculty, the performance is given during 
the school day, there is no publicity in the 
public press, and permission has been re- 
quested in advance. 

It is unwise to limit the choice of plays 
to those which call for a royalty fee, for this 
fee is not the only criterion by which the 
worth of a play can be judged. The stand- 
ards already mentioned are a far better 
guide. It would be safe to say that a fair 
proportion of the good, modern, non- 
royalty plays, especially in the one-act field, 
have been written by some of our leading 
playwrights. 

The selection of a good play does not 
necessarily guarantee a good production. 
Good direction, involving thorough and 
painstaking preparation, is a must. A di- 
rector should begin such preparation by 
making an exhaustive study of the text, by 
examining it from every possible viewpoint, 
by discovering the significant idea around 
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which the play is built, by forming a clear- 
cut picture of the problem to be solved, by 
analyzing each character, and by considering 
carefully the particular style of production 
which will most effectively carry over to the 
audience the message of the playwright. It is 
confusing to an adolescent when many 
changes are made, even during dress re- 
hearsal, because of lack of sufficient prep- 
aration on the part of the coach. The omis- 
sion of a “prop,” or the last-minute addition 
of a piece of furniture, may cause consider- 
able difficulty. 

Recently I saw a play, given by teen-age 
boys and girls, where the characters ignored 
a clothes-tree and put their wraps on the 
furniture or the floor. An awkward situa- 
tion developed. Afterwards the director, a 
friend of mine, said that they had rehearsed 
the play without wearing coats. After the 
final dress rehearsal, she had discovered 
that the script called for a November scene. 
The actors, supposedly entering the set 
from outdoors, had been told about the 


coat-rack, but they had never rehearsed with 
it, so confusion resulted. 


All problems or conflicts depend on the 
personalities of certain characters; there- 
fore the director must understand these 
characters thoroughly. This involves seeing 
the complete picture of their lives. Their 
background, their physical condition, their 
education, their occupation, their position 
in society, their religious beliefs, their am- 
bitions—all these have a direct bearing on 
the way they feel and the way they act 
throughout the course of the play. 

Read what the author says about the 
character. Consider what the character says 
about himself, bearing in mind the exact 
circumstances under which he speaks. More- 
over, do not overlook what others in the 
play say about him; even the opinion of his 
enemies may bring about a more thorough 
understanding of the individual. Above all, 
he should be judged by what he does or by 
what he does not do. It is trite but true that 
“actions speak louder than words.” As in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

During the past eight years, as direc- 
tor of a dramatics club in South 
Orange, N. J., Junior High School, 
where she teaches English, Mrs. Cun- 
liffe has staged thirty-two productions. 
Remembering her own uncertainty and 
“guesswork” during her early days with 
the club, she attempts to recommend 
“specific, tested procedures” for dra- 
matics directors who are in the early 
stages of their struggles with scripts, 
actors, and time. 





real life, each character possesses certain 
definite traits which distinguish him from 
every other character. In any good play he 
is not a type, he is an individual, and the 
director must get to know him as such. 

After becoming familiar with certain 
stage terms such as stage right and upstage 
the coach can begin to chart stage business. 
This calls for many hours of concentrated 
effort, but it is time well spent, as it includes 
any gesture or movement used by the actor 
on the stage. When the rehearsals begin, 
since all basic stage movements and group- 
ings have been plotted in detail beforehand, 
and there is a definite procedure to follow, 
you are ready for work at once. Such 
thorough preparation naturally inspires the 
confidence of the cast. They feel that you 
know exactly what you are doing. Of course, 
as the movements are blocked out with the 
actors on the stage, new possibilities of 
composition may occur, and any stage busi- 
ness may be deleted or added which will 
improve the production. As we have said 
before, in fairness to the cast, these changes 
or additions should be made as early as 
possible during the rehearsals. 

Some definite points to remember in 
charting stage business follow: 

1. Make sure that the arrangement of the 
furniture in each setting of the play makes 
it possible for the characters to be grouped 
in many different ways. 

2. Whenever feasible, use elevations, such 
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as steps and platforms, to obtain greater 
variety in the movement and the arrange- 
ment of various characters. 

3. Use the triangle as the basis for group- 
ing characters on the stage. To avoid 
monotony vary, as often as possible, the 
shape of the triangle. 

4- Before composing a stage picture ask, 
“Who is the center of interest?” Then group 
the characters accordingly. 

5- Check carefully each stage picture to 
see whether it is correctly balanced. 

6. Do not use certain acting areas over 
and over again to the exclusion of other 
acting areas. Make good use of the stage 
space. 

7. Avoid having a character play behind a 
piece of furniture for any great length of 


x 
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time unless there is some special reason for 
having hima do so. 

8. There should be a logical reason for 
every movement which a character makes 
on stage. Therefore, each movement should 
be checked by asking the question, “Why 
does the character move?” 

g. Try to break up with movement or 
other stage business any scene or long 
passage that seems too static. Such busi- 
ness, of course, should look as natural as 


possible. 


The cues have been given. Now it’s time 
to mount the steps by selecting the play and 
plotting stage business. Then will be the 
time to shift the spotlight to the acting 
area and the actors themselves. 


The Teaching that Wasn’t Done at School 


Forgive me, please, for using one of my own 
children as a case study. But if recent calls upon 
my knowledge and time to help N. get her lessons 
are a good example, then it would seem that we 
as teachers should see to it that “homework as- 
signments make sense.” 

For instance. A few weeks ago the chore was 
to “make drawings to show the Mercator, comic, 
and polar projections.” Why? “That's what we're 
studying.” Why should anyone want to make such 
maps? “I don’t know.” Have you seen any models 
or illustrations to show the ideas of how these maps 
are made? “No.” (My own thought: “Why should 
seventh-graders be asked to make such drawings, 
anyway? This is a job for professionals.”) 

Enough of these thoughts, however; we've got 
to get a good mark. So off we go to a study of some 
pamphlet materials that were prepared by one of 
the aircraft companies during World War II when 
there was lots of emphasis on navigation. First, 
though, we talked over why people have made at- 
tempts to portray the spherical earth's surface on 
flat maps. Then we found a nice illustration to 
show what's behind the Mercator projection. But 
we ended up with more than a drawing. 

We used a transparent plastic ball to represent 
the earth. We put into this a paper equatorial 
plane and a broomstraw axis. We drew parallels 
of latitude every 15 degrees north and south of its 
equator. Then we wrapped a large sheet of trans- 
parent plastic into a cylinder around the plastic 


“earth,” and, with the eye out in space and 
pointed toward the center of the earth, rather than 
the reverse, we made projections onto the rolled- 
up, flat surface. After we had made a goodly num- 
ber of point locations on the cylinder of plastic, 
we unrolled it, connected the points, and looked at 
our distorted but useful flat map which represented 
the earth's surface. 

I can’t prove it, but I think that by now this 
homework assignment made more sense. More re- 
cently, though, we've had more memorizing and 
writing of definitions to do: relative humidity, 
dewpoint, precipitation, etc. With no demonstra- 
tions or realistic experience-recall to start with, these 
concepts (some of the most difficult in science) have 
only the most meager meaning. And so we've started 
to construct home-made wet-and-dry-bulb ther- 
mometers, dewpoint apparatus, wind box, etc. 


I wouldn't want it thought, however, that I’m 
joining the ranks of carping critics of schools and 
teachers. Most of us, I believe, are eager to find 
new ways of making our teaching take firmer hold 
on young minds. In the situation I have been illus- 
trating, my tactics have been directed, first, toward 
helping my own child develop deeper understand- 
ings and insights, and second, toward a hoped-for 
“feedback” effect into the classroom and into fu- 
ture lessons. 

Is this a good way for a school patron to be- 
have?—Rosert H. Carteton in The Science Teacher. 





THE WORD 


READER: 


Ais Plight & What Can Be Done 


By 
DELWYN G. SCHUBERT 


HEN THE individual photographs of a 

motion-picture film pass before our 
eyes at the rate of approximately twenty 
frames per second, we enjoy a continuous 
flow of meaning. But if the process slows 
down so that each photograph remains be- 
fore us for a second or more, the movie be- 
comes absurd, boring, and almost meaning- 
less. 

The word reader perceives isolated word 
pictures at a slow rate of speed. These im- 
pressions fail to blend into a meaningful 
pattern in exactly the same way as do the 
individual photographs of a slowed-down 
movie. The word reader sees the trees, per- 
haps, but the forest escapes him completely. 
As the psychologist puts it, “The whole is 
more than the sum of its parts.” 

Word reading may be a result of lack of 
proper training. Undue emphasis on oral 
reading, with little or no attention de- 
voted to reading silently for meaning, often 
results in monotonous word calling. 

It must be remembered, too, that ideas 
are found in phrases and never in indi- 
vidual words. Since the word reader fails to 
get meaning when he reads, the need for 
proper phrasing is neither felt nor achieved. 

Another cause for word reading grows 
out of undue emphasis on phonetics. The 
student may grow so “phonic” conscious 
that reading becomes a habitual sounding- 
out process. If this is true, even the smallest 
words are perceived syllable by syllable or 
letter by letter. 

Word reading is perpetuated by the 
parallel habit of whispering each word as 
it is read. This habitual vocalization (it may 
involve only slight movements of the 


tongue, lips, jaws, or vocal chords) holds 
the reader’s rate at a snail's pace and im- 
pedes any growth in phrasing. 

Another parallel habit encouraging word 
reading is finger pointing. The use of the 
finger rather than the eyes in keeping the 
place on a page retards reading speed and 
hinders phrase reading. 

Other explanations for word reading can 
be offered. Sufficient to say, the examiner 
should do his best to determine the causes 
for the difficulty before attempting any 
remedy. 

The following approaches and techniques 
have been found helpful in overcoming 
word-by-word reading: 


1. Encourage rapid reading of easy, in- 
teresting material. When the student is re- 
leased from word difficulties and encour- 
aged to cover the ground rapidly, phrasing 
skill will develop. 

2. Do some reading out loud while the 
child follows silently. Emphasize proper 
word grouping through voice inflections 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The word reader is in a desperate 
situation, for he stumbles along from 
word to word and the meaning of sen- 
tences eludes him while the phrase 
readers flash along at comparatively 
high speed. Dr. Schubert, director of 
the Reading Clinic of Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Los Angeles, Cal., explains the tech- 
niques that have been found helpful in 
rescuing this kind of retarded reader 
from the doldrums. 
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and pauses. Then have the student read 
the same passage. Help him in his phrasing 
by focusing attention on the meaning of the 
selection. 

g- Use flash cards. Write appropriate 
phrases on small cards for iidividual prac- 
tice or on larger cards for group drill. Ex- 
pose these cards for brief intervals so that 
each student has the opportunity to make 
just a single fixation. 

4- Have pupils/draw diagonal lines/be- 
tween words/to highlight/the phrasing/of 
a paragraph. The use of additional spac- 
ing between phrases is also very help- 
ful. 

5. Play Phrase-O. This game is played 
like Bingo except that phrases are used to 
replace numbers. It is an excellent game to 
use with small groups. 

6. Use a flashmeter, if one is available, to 
expose phrases for brief intervals of time. 

7. Under the pressure of time, have stu- 
dents draw lines between identical phrases 
presented in two vertical columns, as shown 
in the following phrases: 


into the barn 
upon the step 


with the man 
into the barn 
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to the store 
upon the step 


with the man 
to the store 


8. Impress students with the need for 
eliminating the vocalization habit. Tell 
them that the mind can grasp ideas faster 
than it is possible to speak them. Any vocali- 
zation, no matter how slight, can only re- 
tard reading speed. 


To help students who are trying to break 
the habit, discontinue temporarily any oral 
reading. Encourage them to place their 
fingers on lips or throats during reading. 
This will furnish them with reminders of 
unwanted movements. For some students, 
holding a pencil or eraser between the teeth 
is helpful. Others succeed in breaking the 
habit by holding their mouths open or 
pressing the tongue tightly against the roof 
of the mouth while firmly holding together 
the jaws. 

It must be remembered that breaking 
down old habits and building new ones is 
no easy matter. Therefore, to be really effec- 
tive, approaches such as those listed should 
be accompanied by encouragement and 
ample recognition of success. 


When the “Spirits” Gave Out Before the School 


Building 


Very early the settlers recognized the value of 
building district schools (from 1816 to about 1852). 
Each family contributed time, money, or materials 
to construct these schools, the first of which were 
merely log cabins. 

These were gala affairs and a spirit of competition 
prevailed. School districts tried to outdo one another 
in the speed with which they could raise their 
schoolhouses. These district schools were built so no 
child had to walk more than two miles. 

District schools are symbols of early American 
pioneer spirit when people would cooperate at the 
grass-root level to provide for their own needs. 

The old schoolhouse raising was an event which 
lingered in the memories of the participants 
throughout life and frequently was the center of con- 
siderable discussion. A quarter to a half an acre of 
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land was either donated or purchased at a cross- 
roads. 

Considerable community planning and activity 
involving signing up for labor and materials, 
drawing the materials to the site, and organizing 
the school-raising bee took place during the farmer's 
off season. 

The school committee's minutes of one of these 
raisings in another state indicate that everything 
was donated except some special “spirits” which 
were purchased out of the district treasury. The 
initial purchase was one gallon of “spirits” for 45 
cents. This stock became depleted at a crucial point 
in the raising. The school committee called an 
emergency meeting and lavishly spent 25 cents on a 
half gallon of “spirits” to finish the job.—PAuL 
SeEacERs in The Indiana Teacher. 





Lightening the load at Northampton High: 


Pupil Clerical Assistants 


for THE COUNSELOR 


By 
ALBERT M. LERCH 


ELDOM HAVE I attended a conference or 
S meeting of guidance counselors where 
the question of record keeping was not dis- 
cussed. During the course of discussion per- 
taining to this matter two questions would 
invariably arise: Where can you find the 
time to maintain the guidance records of 
your pupils as they should be maintained 
to be effective? Is it advisable or should 
student help be used in maintaining the 
records? 

Usually these questions are raised by 
guidance workers in the small schools. It is 
common for them to be counselors part- 
time and the rest of the time classroom 
teachers. In addition, they may have no 
clerical help or—if they are fortunate 
enough—part-time clerical help. Counselors 
in large schools usually have no difficulty 
here. 

I fully appreciate the problem of the 
counselor who is given the responsibility of 
conducting a guidance program without 
clerical assistance. When I first initiated my 
guidance program I found myself in the 
same position—part-time counselor, class- 
room teacher, and no clerical help. 

Realizing that I was becoming bogged 
down with clerical work, I sought the aid 
of the commercial department. With the 
cooperation of the principal, a firm believer 
and supporter of guidance, it was arranged 
that three or four periods be set aside each 
week for the senior secretarial students. 
These periods constituted Secretarial Prac- 
tice. During these periods the pupils were 
assigned to do either practical problems 


in an office situation or were assigned as 
secretarial assistants to teachers typing tests 
or other work related to classroom instruc- 
tion. Others were assigned to the principal's 
office and some to the guidance office. 

Usually three girls were assigned to the 
guidance office. The girls were recom- 
mended by the commercial teacher as being 
highly reliable, accurate, neat, trustworthy, 
of excellent personality and character. They 
served in the guidance office the entire year 
during these secretarial practice periods. 
They also came in during their free study 
periods if they had no particular class work 
to prepare at that time. 

When the girls who were assigned to the 
guidance office reported for the first time, I 
spent the entire period orienting them. I ex- 
plained to them the purpose of guidance 
programs and the guidance department. I 
outlined how we would operate the depart- 
ment, showed and explained the records to 
them. We discussed the serious responsi- 
bility of keeping completely secret the con- 
tents of students’ cumulative folders. The 
traits of neatness, accuracy, honesty, and 
reliability were stressed. The pupils were 
informed that they would perform as secre- 
taries, just as they would serve employers 
after graduation. They understood that 
they were in complete charge of the office 
during my absence. 

For the three years that I operated the 
guidance office, I can truthfully report that 
the results of using student assistance ex- 
ceeded my expectations. At no time did 
any of the girls ever betray my trust or 
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confidence. They did a beautiful job of 
maintaining my records and performing 
other tasks efficiently. In addition to main- 
taining the records they answered the tele- 
phone, took dictation, typed letters, and 
even composed some after being given the 
basic facts or ideas. They also handled pupil 
requests and received visitors. 

Some readers might raise the question 
of what entries or other chores involving 
records the pupils were allowed to handle. 
There are always certain very confidential 
matters that only administrators or counse- 
lors should see. 

Such data or information was filed by and 
kept by me in my own personal confidential 
folder. Entries that the student secretaries 
usually made included test results, person- 
ality and character ratings, and points 
earned for participation in activities. They 
filed interview reports and entered scho- 
lastic grades, prepared college transcripts, 
cut stencils, mimeographed, kept the occu- 
pational information folders in order, and 
filed new materials. I even allowed them to 


proctor certain tests and taught them how 
to score them. 


Perhaps there are many readers who 
might frown on this practice of allowing 
pupils to help or work on records in the 
guidance office. To these I would like to 
pose the following questions. First, how else 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


“One of the main problems faced by 
the part-time counselor in many hig 
schools is that of record keeping,” 
writes Mr. Lerch. “I thought part-time 
counselors would like to know of the 
plan of student clerical assistants that 
I used as a part-time guidance worker 
to keep the records maintained in an 
effective state at Northampton Area 
Joint High School, Northampton, Pa.” 
Readers will be glad to know that this 
school has been growing, and that Mr. 
Lerch is now director of guidance with 
two full-time secretaries. 
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can you teach students to accept responsi- 
bility, to be trustworthy, or to put into 
practice what they have been taught in 
schoo] unless you give them a chance to do 
so in school? Second, how can we expect 
pupils to develop and gain confidence if we 
ourselves dou't display it toward them? 

Failing to trust certain students in our 
guidance office puts us in the same position 
as a firm which manufactures a product but 
does not believe in its merit. The school has 
trained the students and expects the world 
to accept its product. Then why should not 
the school be willing to use wherever it can 
the product it trains and develops which it 
wants the world to accept and use? 

All of the pupils who served in my 
guidance office received excellent office 
training and experience. After graduation 
not one of them had difficulty in obtaining 
an office position. These girls had developed 
confidence, and acquired or strengthened 
the skills and traits that a secretary should 
have. They considered it an honor and a 
privilege to be selected to work in the 
guidance office. 

When the school grew to the point where 
I became the full-time guidance counselor 
with full-time clerical assistance, the girls 
who were hired were students who had 
worked and been trained in the guidance 
office. I now have two full-time secretaries, 
and tlie school is still growing. In addition, 
I make use of student help who work under 
the supervision of the regular office girls. 

I sincerely believe most schools can use a 
similar system. It must, however, have the 
support of the administration. With careful 
supervision by the guidance counselor, 
pupil help can improve the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the guidance program. 
The counselor is relieved of many details 
so that he can devote more time to working 
with the students on their problems and 
requests. The plan will help send better 
trained pupils out into the world of work. 
Finally, it offers the school an opportunity 
to test and prove its own product. 





THE COUNSELOR 
Isn’t That Fragile! 


By 
BEN SWEENEY 


OMES HAVE BEEN written on the subjects 
Wes “discipline” and “counseling,” and 
a proportionate amount of confusion has 
resulted in the definition of their meanings. 

It would not be so important if it were 
simply a battle of terms, but it is certainly 
more than that. We are faced with the 
necessity of deciding whether the two words 
fit the poles of a single axis, whether one is 
a part of the other, whether the two may be 
associated, and chiefly, whether the same 
person may be responsible for both. 

In many schools we have devised a kind 
of taboo around the business of handling 
“discipline” cases. All too frequently we 
hear that it is all right for a vice-principal 
or a dean of students to handle discipline, 
but that a counselor may not. In other 
words, the counselor, whose cache of per- 
sonal data includes information on the 
birth, growth, development, and idiosyn- 
crasies of each pupil, may not wait upon 
him at the moment of his greatest need for 
fear of spoiling relationships between the 
two! Is it possible that we have invented a 
phobia to lend support to the theory of 
educational specialism? 

We must admit that we are in an age 
where specialization is at fever pitch. In 
medical circles, when one is introduced as 
a nose specialist, it is not inappropriate to 
inquire, “Which nostril?” Apparently edu- 
cation will not be outdone. 

Teachers are frequently cautioned that 
the “counselor” is not to be sent “disci- 
pline” cases. This is to avoid, we are told, 
placing an aura of Alcatraz about the coun- 
selor, who has apparently been bequeathed 


certain inalienable rights over and above 
those of just any old mortal. Although his 
I. Q. is usually not more than 50 or 60 
degrees south or north from that of the 
average teacher on the staff nor his A.B. or 
M.A. bound in a different quality of mo- 
rocco than those of his peers, it seems that 
he must establish a species of rapport with 
the pupils which the rest of the faculty need 
not. I wonder. 

A pupil sent to the office because he has 
managed to get himself into difficulties 
beyond the control of the classroom teacher 
may have arrived there for a number of 
reasons. There are not enough pages in this 
magazine to probe the depth or examine 
the variety of factors underlying Bob's be- 
havior, nor is it necessary to point them out 
to any educator who has been on the job for 
more than thirty days. To whom should the 
boy go? 

This is not so simple that we can flip to 
an organizational chart to find where he 
should be routed. It doesn’t make any differ- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


“Through two principalships and 
sundry teaching and sub-administra- 
tive positions,” writes Mr. Sweeney, 
“this business of protecting certain edu- 
cational workers in a school from han- 
dling ‘discipline’ cases has puzzled me. 
At times I have been amused. More 
often I have felt dismay and frustra- 
tion. I hope this article strikes at the 
center of the issue.” Mr. Sweeney is 
cen yg of San Jose, Calif., High 
School. 
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ence how many deans, counselors, vice- 
principals, teacher-counselors, or released 
time personnel you may have, the question 
before the house concerns what is best for 
Bob. Who knows him best? Who will handle 
his problem most thoroughly? Who can ad- 
minister with justification whatever disci- 
pline is necessary? Is it not possible that 
misunderstanding of his basic problem and 
perhaps even mishandling of his case might 
result if the era of specialization has caused 
us to chalk off an area of the office labeled 
“counselor,” on which he may not trespass? 

Stop midway in a discussion with a re- 
calcitrant youth and ask yourself whether 
you are “disciplining” the child or “counsel- 
ing” him? Ask yourself whether you are a 
counselor or a disciplinarian? Ask yourself 
whether any differentiation is just? 

Are we terrified by terminology? Let's 
expose the two words to their dictionary 
definitions: 

“Training which molds, 
strengthens, or perfects,” and “Advice given 
as the result of consultation.” 

Let's combine these: 

“Advice given as the result of consulta- 
tion which tends to correct, mold, and 
strengthen.” 

The two definitions together describe the 
common-sense function of counseling which, 
at the outset, can’t help but include disci- 
pline. 

In this discussion we are not concerned 
with counseling which involves the direc- 
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tion of a child into a certain vocation, or 
orientation to a school situation, or adjust- 
ment in a personal problem. Our concern 
here is with the child “sent in” to the office 
who frequently finds himself in the middle 
(or should I say muddle) of a peculiar sys- 
tem of educational assignments. It is time 
to consider ourselves general practitioners 
again and to leave educational specializa- 
tion to collegiate institutions. 

Every teacher is a counselor, every coun- 
selor is a teacher, and if both are concerned 
with “training which corrects, molds, 
strengthens, or perfects,” then both are dis- 
ciplinarians. This, in some form or another, 
is such an educational cliché that any 
teacher enrolled in Education One at 
Podunk Normal can probably quote page 
and text of its origin. But memorizing it 
for summer-session finals and putting it 
into practice in a school system have not 
proved equally simple. The problem is con- 
siderably more disconcerting with Bob, in 
the flesh, waiting to be routed. 

For smooth operation in large school 
systems, naturally, certain duties and as- 
signments must be clean-cut and differ- 
entiated with each school administration, 
but for the sake of generations of misbe- 
having Bobs, we cannot afford to categorize 
the job of putting him back on the track 
again. We haven't the time in a twenty- 
four-hour day to argue the division of 
responsibilities nor the time in a generation 
to keep Bob waiting. 


“Ag” Teachers Lead Us 


In many ways agricultural education has sur- 
passed other subject fields in the use of teaching 


techniques in accord with modera educational 
theory. The project method has long been a key 
teaching device in this area. “Learning by doing” 
epitomizes instruction in agriculture. Schoo] farms 
provide actual work experience, or agriculture in- 
structors teach by supervising youth in the daily 


work on their parents’ farms. 


Arother characteristic of vocationa! agriculture 
has been the close affiliation of the program with 
the community. Finally, high-school agriculture de- 
partments have sponsored farm organizations for 
rural youth, among which the Future Farmers of 
America enroll the largest membership. This or- 
ganization seeks to promote good citizenship and 
the best type of rural life—Austin J. MATILLA in 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 





“YOU ARE 


A frantic project 
in communication 


ina TIGHT SPOT” 


By 
JAMES E. WARREN 


OW HARD we have all tried to make 

letter writing in the classroom mean- 
ingful! Here is—or should be—the very 
essence of communication, but at school 
and in the hands of the young, the letter 
becomes merely a depository of clichés and 
insincerities: 

“Tell Blank ‘Hello’ for me,” “Mother 
says I may visit you the first half of the 
summer and you may visit me the second 
half,” “Well, supper is about ready; so I 
must close,” etc., etc. 

The list is a painful one, either to read or 
to toss together in what may pass for a 
“letter.” 

I have tried for real letters, ones to be 
checked over quickly but not marked with 
corrections and thus kept suitable for mail- 
ing. At another time I have asked pupils to 
write to some young shut-in who had been 
mentioned in the local papers. I have at- 
tempted to receive “real” letters from the 
heart of Africa, from the first expedition to 
land on Mars, from a soldier wounded at 
the Battle of Atlanta, etc. (It all depended 
on which row the writer occupied.) Each de- 
vice has met with some success. But for real 
communication there had to be a situation, 
a need, a uniqueness. And then one day I 
was remembering. .. . 

Outside of the hangar the hurricane was 
roaring relentlessly, rushing across Tampa 
Bay and tearing at the palm trees and build- 
ings on MacDill Field. Inside, hundreds of 
officers and men were scattered about, wet 
and facing either misery or philosophy. I 
chose philosophy and began looking for 
something to write upon. The only thing in 


sight was an abandoned engine-change re- 
port form, oil stained and greasily thumb- 
marked by a flight chief. But it was paper, 
and there were spots where pencil marks 
could be read; so I set to work upon one of 
the longest letters of my life as I described 
the scene about me. 

And that, I thought remembering, was 
just the sort of situation (imaginary, of 
course) that I should try to suggest for the 
classroom letter. Why not make it a plea for 
help? Why bother with paper? There are 
so many things one can write on, and theme 
paper can be deadly sometimes. 

“You are in a tight spot,” I told the class 
the next day. “The problem of how, when, 
where, why is up to you. Try to communi- 
cate with the outside world. Describe your 
predicament and ask for help. Of course, 
there will be no theme paper there. Write 
on anything you can find.” I made a few 
stimulating suggestions. “Just so it’s not too 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


If you despair of letter-writing proj- 
ects that produce “a depository of 
clichés and insincerity,” you might try 
a desperate step such as Mr. Warren 
took. His project stung the pupils into 
concentrating their minds on com- 
munications ager for help—using 

e 


any medium they wished except stand- 
ard theme paper. Thus put upon their 
mettle, his pupils in Brown Commu- 
nity High School, Atlanta, Ga., got 
themselves into perilous situations and 
tried to “communicate” their way out. 
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big or too embarrassing,” I warned hope- 
fully. 

I allowed several days for the assignment, 
but by the second day, objects which would 
ordinarily not appear on a teacher’s desk 
began to be deposited there. Before long 
almost the entire surface was covered with 
fantastic debris bearing heart-rending pleas 
for help out of blood-curdling situations. 

Tom, in the dinner pot of cannibals, had 
managed to reach over, snatch a board from 
the fire, scribble a message on it, and toss it 
into the river. Carol, while listening to 
records, had been inadvertently locked in a 
booth of the music store. She penned on a 
record envelope her cry for help and thrust 
the paper under the door. Mildred, still 
stranded at the scene of a Halloween party 
(it was now May!), wrote to me on a black 
and orange paper napkin. 

Next year’s editor of the school paper 
filled the margins of a copy of the current 
issue with a lurid account of being held in a 
local drug store and given a series of reveal- 
ing grammar tests by a complete stranger. 
The biggest letter was written by Vincent 
upon the top and bottom of a chair seat. He 
had been swallowed by a whale some years 
previously and had been unable to tell 
others of his whereabouts until the chair 
and a piece of chalk had been swallowed 
simultaneously by his location. 

Other messages came on chewing-gum 
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wrappers and cigaret papers, around and 
around small poles and radio tubes, around 
the outside and inside of paper cups, on 
cloth (with a map of the castle and sugges- 
tions about possible means of escape), on 
can labels, in bottles (to float in the sea), 
and on a white shoe, which I had to “grade” 
in class and give back to the wearer. 

Between classes pupils stood about the 
desk and picked up the “junk,” reading it 
with smiles. I found it interesting myself, 
and, feeling I had a good excuse not to take 
it home for a session of grading, found that 
I graded it all at odd moments over a period 
of a few days—and enjoyed doing so. 

The quality of the writing? Better than 
usual. Better than it would have been on 
the relentless theme paper. Some messages 
were too brief, but many were much longer 
than the usual classroom “friendly” letter. 
And, surprisingly enough, paragraphing, 
punctuation, grammar, and spelling seemed 
above average. Writing in unfamiliar and 
limited spaces and upon strange surfaces 
which required careful application of pen- 
cil, pen, or paint had tended to make the 
writer more error-conscious and exacting 
than he would have been writing smoothly 
and familiarly upon the usual paper sur- 
face. 

For fun? Of course. But there was much 
good writing, and the aim of communica- 
tion was never absent. 


The Sensible Supervisor at Work 


The sensible supervisor will compare a teacher 
with what that teacher is potentially capable of be- 
coming, not with what another teacher is doing. 
He certainly will not hold himself up as the shin- 
ing example of how everything is to be done. He 
realizes fully that the teacher's classroom method 
and manner must be in keeping with that teacher's 
personality, and that since no two teachers are alike, 
identical standards cannot be applied to all. 

He will look for genuineness rather than show- 
manship, for he wishes to see that which is repre- 
sentative of what goes on normally, and the spe- 
cially staged act is not the kind of service that any 


teacher can furnish five times a day, five days a 
week. If it is, then the teacher's psycho-physical 
energy will be dissipated in short order and the 
educational world will be deprived of the contri- 
butions of an exceptionally gifted person. 


The supervisor observes one lesson, but is un- 
wittingly looking beyond its confines, since some 
of the things one looks for are the outcomes of 
many lessons, some of the values one seeks to dis- 
cover result from inter-relationships developed over 
a long series of class meetings.—I. Daviw SAtLow in 
High Points. 





TEACHER HOLM: 
Exponent of the Indians 


r. WILLIAM Hou, teacher of art and 
M ceramics classes at Seattle’s Lincoln 
High School, is a quiet, sober-appearing 
young man of medium height. That his legs 
are extremely muscular and his torso al- 
most perfectly proportioned, like that of a 
classical Greek athlete, does not occur to 
you when you see him going about his 
pedagogical duties attired in a conservative, 
double-breasted suit. 

It is only when you glimpse the occa- 
sional intense look in instructor Holm’s 
eyes that you sense the fact that here is a 
dedicated man. For Bill Holm is a man 
dedicated to the proposition that the white 
men and the Indians of the Pacific North- 
west area should get to know each other 
better. He believes that this can be done 
only when the Red Man and the White 
Man understand more of each other’s basic 
cultures. He believes that this can be done, 
in part, by bringing the ancient rituals of 
Indian dancing to the attention of the 
White Man. 

Teacher Holm first became interested in 
Indian dancing by watching the dances of 
the Indians native to the plains country 
and reading the folklore of the Northwest. 
Born in Montana and living there in the 
heart of Indian territory until he was 12, 
Holm had plenty of opportunity to observe 
Indians at work and at play. 

He visited reservations and talked to as 
many Indians as he could. As a boy he 
played Indian by the hour. He made his 
own crude tomahawks and tom-toms. He 
haunted the public library and read every- 
thing that he could find on the subject of 


Indians. Out of his readings and musings 
he came to the conclusion that the Ameri- 
cans had treated the Indians pretty shab- 
bily. He resolved that when he grew up he 
would do something to show his great affec- 
tion and respect for the Red Man. 

Holm never lost his missionary feelings 
about Indians. He moved to the Northwest 
and Seattle, and attended Lincoln High 
School, where he danced in an assernbly— 
one of his first public appearances. 

The faculty and pupils were amazed at 
young Holm’s skill in performing the 
ancient Indian dances. A teacher who still 
remembers Holm’s first public dancing de- 
scribes the scene from his memory. 

“T'll never forget that assembly that 
young Holm put on for us,” he says. “All 
the lights in the auditorium were turned 
out but for a few which dimly lit the stage. 
Drumbeats began to throb. Through the 
dimness came what appeared to be a ball 
of fire, with wild savage eyes gleaming in 
the dark; sinewy hands clasped and un- 
clasped in a frenzy of emotion. 

“The dancer twisted and twirled with 
terrific concentration. His feet stomped, 
stalked, pounded, glided, hopped, skipped, 
jumped, shuffled, and at times fairly 
twinkled over the stage. There was a 
kaleidoscopic view of bright paint, brilliant 
plumage, dilated nostrils, multicolored 
feathers, buckskin, and bare leg. Few of us 
could believe that this was not a real Indian 
that we were watching. The figure on the 
stage seemed to bear little resemblance to 
the shy, retiring boy whom we knew as 
Billy Holm.” 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


William Holm spends his regular 
work week as teacher of art and ce- 
ramics in Lincoln High School, Seattle, 
Wash. But much of his free time is de- 
voted to interpreting the Pacific North- 
west Indians and their culture to the 
white men of that area through pro- ' 
grams in which he performs the an- 
cient Indian dances. Mr. Logan, who 
tells Mr. Holm’s story, is now back 
teaching in Denby High School, De- 
troit, Mich., after a year as an exchange 
teacher in a Seattle high school. 





Holm went on to attend the University of 
Washington, where he majored in art and 
perfected his style of Indian dancing. At the 
college he talked with everyone who could 
increase his knowledge of Indian lore. He 
studied anthropology and ethnology. He 
studied source books in museums and li- 
braries. He visited at the special Long 
Houses which the Indians use for dancing 
and social activities. 

At first he merely watched the Indians as 
they performed their ceremonials. Later, 
when the Indians learned of his expertness 
in their dances, he occasionally was asked 
to join in. With the eye of an artist, Holm 
carried back to the campus vivid impres- 
sions of scenes witnessed at the Dance 
Houses. He did a series of paintings of 
Indian dances which have been on exhibit 
at various shows on the West Coast. 

During World War II Holm served as an 
artillery observer, from which his Indian 
title, Shiakla or Shikla—“One Who Sees the 
derived. His Indian title 
was given to him by the members of the 
Long House, or dance house, at Toppinish, 
Washington. 

Holm has performed his ancient tribal 
dances in Sweden and Denmark. In this 
country he has danced most often in Wash- 
ington, Montana, and Oregon. He some- 
times goes up to British Columbia to put 


Enemy”—was 


on shows for appreciative Canadian audi- 
ences. 

The making and collecting of the native 
costumes that make his performances so 
authentic take hours of Holm’s time. A per- 
fectionist, the white dancer insists on exact 
replicas of the colorful costumes that Pacific 
Coast Indians have worn since time im- 
memorial. Because the dances are so stren- 
uous, much time and effort must be ex- 
pended in repairs and renovations. His col- 
lection of costumes is now insured for sev- 
eral thousands of dollars. 

Holm declares that his favorite dancing 
partner is his wife Martha, whom he 
married just last year. He met her while he 
was a boys’ camp counselor in the San Juan 
Islands. Martha Mueller, a Y.W.C.A. 
worker, was also a counselor at the co-edu- 
cational camp. Mrs. Holm, a tiny, doll-like 
woman with beautiful dark eyes, now helps 
her husband to stage many of his dances. 
She is especially talented in the making and 
repairing of their numerous changes of 
costume. 

How do the Indians feel about white men 
performing their dances? Mr. Holm says 
that he has to be very careful not to offend 
the individual tribes. He tries to do mostly 
social dances or the older folk type of 
dances which are seldom performed by 
modern-day Indians. Before each public 
performance Holm never fails to tell his 
audience that the dances are the property 
of such and such a tribe and that he is 
attempting to perform them reverently in 
the true spirit of the Indians. 

In Washington State Mr. Holm is best 
known for his Hoop Dance, which is a wide- 
spread Indian dance, done in various styles. 
It is a demonstration dance, and each 
dancer tries to improvise new steps. 

Although Holm charges a nominal fee 
for most of his performances, he has yet 
to come out ahead at the end of a year of 
dancing. He spends a great deal of time 
and money on his hobby and any extra 
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money that is derived from it is plunked 
right back into the purchase of new cos- 
tumes, new books of Indian lore, and new 
collections of artifacts. 

What he does get out of his hobby is in- 
tense satisfaction. He does not dance for 
profit. He does not consider himself to be 
a professional entertainer. His goal is to 
learn the customs and the culture of the 
Northwest Indians, in general, and to show 
the white people the intricacy and beauty 
of the lives of the early Indians. In this way, 
he hopes to create a better comradeship 
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and understanding between the present- 
day Indians and Whites. 


Bill Holin is a dedicated man. He loves 
the Indian. He believes that no people on 
earth know better how to express their 
hopes, fears, pleasures, and sorrows than do 
the American Indians in their artistic danc- 
ing. 

“I'll be happy,” says Holm, “if I can 
make white audiences appreciate the dig- 
nity and the beauty of the ancient tribal 
dances.” 


Especially a Teacher 


This sentence on the editorial page three decades 
ago will perhaps be of interest today: “A hometown 
girl may do many things that an out-of-town girl, 
especially a teacher, may not do.” True then; true in 
1954.—North Carolina Education. 


“The Mouthful” Dept. 


It is quite possible that the most desperate 
crimes of violence in this country are becoming 
chiefly the work of youngsters under 21. If this is 
so, one is impelled to wonder what has happened to 
a nation of adults—this or any other—which allows 
itself to be terrorized by its own young.—EDITORIAL 
in The Social Studies. 


School for Family Living 


Where there is a stunting of emotional growth 
because little love has ever been given, the school 
can be the friendly source of approval, kindliness, 
and affection. Where there is a devastating result 
of continuous insecurity, the school may become 
the effective life’s influence that can be depended 
on. Where there is no spiritual sense of values, 
the school may join with the church in effecting 
the awakening of an appreciation of abiding values. 

For the child who begins to sense the friendli- 
ness and love and security, yes, and the spiritual 
values that motivate the day-by-date operation of 
the school, as well as the life and philosophy of 
the teacher—for that child there is being accom- 
plished important education for family living.— 
Rev. WILLIAM J. WILTENBURG, JR., in The Mas- 
sachusetts Teacher. 


No Struggle at All 


Socrates indicated that education is not tradition, 
but an unending struggle against it; that education 
is not dogmatism, but an unending rebellion against 
the closed mind. In theory, we give lip-service to 
this ideal, but actually most of us behave differently. 
Many teachers have never learned how to ask pro- 
found questions, they are unconscious of their own 
assumptions. They are too categorical in their view- 
points. How can they communicate an examined 
way of life when they have never examined them- 
selves?—FREDERICK Mayer in Phi Delta Kappan. 


Selective Teaching 


Twenty or thirty years ago the teacher seemed 
to know with certainty just what should be taught 
and the general impression was that she taught 
it thoroughly. As the authorities said then, “She 
covered the field thoroughly.” Since then we have 
added greatly to the content of human knowledge. 
Every field has added volumes of new information, 
ideas, and understanding. Yet many teachers are 
still trying to “cover the field.” 

Up-to-date teachers have been adding these new 
ideas to their courses, but unfortunately many have 
failed to drop any of the old to make way for the 
new. Consequently, with more and more ideas and 
understandings to be taught, there is less and less 
time to give to any one of them. It appears obvious 
that the pressure of new ideas and understandings 
is making necessary a new effort toward selection of 
material. We must learn to drop the relatively 
unimportant and give increased emphasis to the 
more valuable.—ALsert W. Purvis in The Massa- 
chusetts Teacher. 
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AERIFEROUS, SYZYGY? 


A plan to de-emphasize spelling 


By E. A. 


HIS IS ABOUT spelling contests—town, 
y rearing state, and national—and about 
the teaching of spelling. 

There was, two or three years ago, a 
newspaper story of a county school teacher 
who discovered a bright ten-year-old girl 
who was a good speller. She took the child 
in hand, got lists of the words that had 
been used in the past contests, got spelling 
books, made up extra lists of her own, 
sought out rarely used words till she had 
thousands for that child to memorize. Then 
she made a more or less willing slave of the 
girl for two mortal years, dangling before 
her as a possible reward a hundred dollars 
(or was it a thousand?) and a trip to Wash- 
ington to shake the hand of a tired and 
overworked President and to see the Con- 
gress pass a law or two that might have 
even less meaning than the spelling of 
spermaceti. 

She won the prize! She got her name in 
the papers, and incidentally the teacher's 
name also. For a week or ten days that child 
was a national figure. But how quickly 
passes the glory of this world—sic transit 
gloria mundi! Her name is now forgotten, 
and she has never to this day had any oc- 
casion to spell a dozen of the words for 
which she sacrificed two years of a child’s 
playtime to capture a fleeting and doubtful 
honor. 

A hundred years ago a rural population 
invented the spelling match, the spelling 
bee, as a device to draw together in the 
evenings the few families of the neighbor- 
hood, or the village, for wholesome social 
contacts. Those contests belonged in the 
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same category as corn huskings and quilt- 
ings, and were in a minor way entertaining 
and profitable. But now there are so many 
diversions for the residents of towns and 
villages that the problem is to find time for 
the pressing necessities of education. We 
hear complaints of no time for chores or for 
home study. The school day is so full of 
“activities” that there is scant time for dull 
book-work in the school program, and no 
time at all for it at home. But that is a much 
larger problem than this item of spelling 
contests. 

There is a real need for correct spelling, 
not only among grade-school pupils but 
also among high-school and college stu- 
dents. Let us not minimize that need. We 
are prejudiced in favor of uniformity of 
spelling in letters, in newspapers and in 
printed books, but we are far from getting 
even the first of these. 

From a set of reports on freshman col- 
lege readings in general literature—Latin in 
this case—I recently culled the following 
gems: atoll for at all; Anead, Aneoid (over- 
looking the possible Adenoid) for Aeneid; 
Augusted Ceasures for Caesar Augustus 
(why not Adjusted Seizures?); Ceseor for 
Caesar; and these variants for Colosseum— 
Calicium, Callicium, Colussian, Colussuem, 
Collosien (how could Calcium have been 
overlooked?). 

Horace drew only a single variant, 
Haurice; Hannibal, two—Hannible and 
Hanable. The grand prize went to Marcus 
Aurelius Antonius—Marcus Oritias, Maycus 
Aurleas, and Marica Arliceslas Antionoano. 

To go with these proper names there 
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were scattered a few common nouns, for 
example: ciphern for siphon, idies for ideas, 
conquored for conquered, plebinasts for 
plebicites, and contatiars for conmentaries. 

These hilarious spellings were perpe- 
trated by a group of college freshmen, all 
high-school graduates, taking a course in 
general literature. They are real. Only a 
genius could have invented them. I am no 
genius. I fear that these items would hardly 
have come under the watchful eye of that 
devoted and patient teacher who coached 
the prizewinning girl who wrung the aching 
hand of the gracious President of the United 
States of America on that hot July day. 

Let us see how practical and how useful 
spelling drills are for the mass of young 
people who make their way through grade 
schools, high schools, and colleges. The 
first startling observation is that the only 
spellings one needs to hold in memory are 
those that one habitually uses in writing. 
You can glibly use syzygy in conversation 
without giving its spelling a thought. You 
are in trouble about it only when you come 
to write it. 

I doubt whether the President, who as a 
boy went down in defeat when he faced that 
word, had ever heard it or seen it in print 
before or after he met it head-on in that 
spelling match. I doubt whether he has ever 
had occasion to use it in writing since. Who 
commonly writes in a letter or a club paper 
such words as aeriferous, soubrette, effer- 
vesce, behemoth, spermaceti or fluorescent 
—all perfectly good words common in both 
speech and writing? Does one need to know 
how to spell every word he is likely to speak 
or write? Certainly not! He needs to be able 
to spell only the words he frequently uses 
in writing. He can use the dictionary to 
verify the spellings of the less common 
words when he is in doubt. 

The common man or woman's spoken 
vocabulary is not one of six or seven thou- 
sand words. The number of words one 
readily understands as he is reading the 
newspapers, magazines, or books may easily 
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run into the thousands; but the number of 
words used in conversation is much smaller. 
When the compilers of the Basic English 
vocabulary were ready to publish a work- 
able minimum vocabulary, they reduced it 
to eight hundred fifty words. Of course, 
most educated men and women actually use 
more than that number, but on the other 
hand there are thousands of people who 
pass as educated who get along smoothly 
with a vocabulary of eight hundred words 
or less. 

Say one’s spoken vocabulary is a generous 
fifteen hundred words, and the vocabulary 
in newsy or business letters is eight or nine 
hundred. The actual spellings one needs to 
reduce to automatic memory is only the vo- 
cabulary used in writing, not in speech and 
writing. 

When a boy or girl reaches high school, 
he or she may have acquired a vocabulary 
of a thousand words, and may without 
hesitation correctly write most of them, say 
seven hundred fifty. These young people 
(or adults) need to study and memorize only 
the words they misspell in writing, possibly 
a hundred fifty or two hundred. Careful 
studies have been made of children’s letters 
and the bits of writing they have done in 
school. In these, of course, the “researcher” 
discovers many misspelled words, spellings 
that do not follow the accepted patterns. 
Maybe in a hundred letters the word pierce 
is misspelled twice, choose once, permit 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Have we been making a major opera- 
tion out of the teaching of spelling 
when it should be a comparatively 
minor job? Dr. Cross, who believes 
that spelling “has been over-empha- 
sized for a hundred years” by the 
schools, suggests a curtailed system of 
dealing with this subject. He is emeri- 
tus professor of English and literature, 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley, and is the author or editor of 
numerous books in the field of English. 
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three times, but they are not commonly 
misspelled by all the members of the group. 

From the lists of words frequently used 
in writing by elementary-school pupils, the 
total count has been found to be only 
one hundred seventy-one, and they are 
mostly little words like too and sure and 
truly. Similarly, word lists have been made 
of the errors of high-school and college stu- 
dents. They, of course, use a larger vocabu- 
lary than do elementary-school children, 
and so habitually miss more words. One 
study of this kind, well known among col- 
lege teachers of English, lists five hundred 
words. 

If such studies are even just fairly ac- 
curate and typical, there is hardly a fringe 
of justification for the old-style spelling 
books with their columns of one-syllable 
words, two-syllable, three-syllable, and so on, 
making a total of two or three thousand 
words to be studied and memorized. In such 
old-style spelling books the primary chil- 
dren got all the one-syllable words, and the 
older children got more and more syllables 
as they acquired more and more years, even 
though they might still write shure and to 
for too—the little words of the primary chil- 
dren’s vocabulary. 

Spellings should reflect the sounds of the 
spoken words. They should be logical, but 
they are not always so. The spelling of an 
English word nine hundred years ago 
actually reflected the sound of the spoken 
word, but it does not now consistently do 
so. Pronunciations of words change with 
age. Spellings also change, but often at a 
slower pace than sounds. 

Wednesday was once Woden’s Day. Now 
it is called wensday, a halfway change in 
both sound and spelling. Thor’s Day like- 
wise became Thursday. Our gh words are 
excellent illustrations. In time we shall 
doubtless spell through, though, night, 
flight, and fight without the gh’s—thru, tho, 
nite, flite, and fite; but we can’t hurry the 
transformation much. That gh was once 
distinctly sounded as a sort of manly gargle. 


The CLEARING House 


We have discarded the sound, but are slow 
to abandon the symbol. 

Again let us repeat: Correct spelling is 
what most people write. New and simpler 
spellings will come in time; but while we 
wait we must follow the conventional pat- 
terns, unless we are willing to be looked 
upon as queer. 

Spelling has been over-emphasized for a 
hundred years. Unconventional spelling is 
still regarded as evidence of ignorance, but 
it is really not so bad as it looks. A clear 
thinker, even a well-educated person, may 
have a misspelled word here or there on a 
written page, but that alone does not mark 
him as illiterate. The teacher and the 
schools should come to the rescue of the 
boys and girls who have a tendency to be- 
come amusing individualists in their spell- 
ing. 

This can be most economically done by 
testing each pupil first with the one hun- 
dred seventy-one words of the elementary 
list and later with the five hundred words of 
the adult list. Then let a teacher and a 
pupil working together make up a list of 
his words to be so well learned that they can 
be permanently erased from the list as 
conquered. Now add to a pupil’s list any 
other words that come to notice in his 
written work. Center spelling attention of 
each pupil upon his own list until it fades 
out, ingloriously subdued. It’s the common 
words that count. Forget aeriferous, effer- 
vesce and syzygy. 


We started out to say something in de- 
fense of children who are in danger of being 


roped into an arduous and prolonged prepa- 
ration for a high-pressure advertising pro- 
gram involving competitions in spelling 
words that the children 
hundred years have occasion to write even 
once. Now that the contest that started all 
this has been finished and forgotten, let's 
give school children a rest and a fair chance 
to live a normal life without spelling con- 
tests. 


may never in a 





Wuo Wi1tt Ever CARE ABOUT AERIFEROUS, SyYzYGy? 


Children, like adults, will use simple, 
common words. They will not want their 
cokes to effervesce. They like to hear them 
fizz. They may never hear or write the word 
aeriferous. Syzygy may rest in peace buried 
in the dictionary, and behemoth remain un- 
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seen, unheard, and unspelled till summer 
brings to town The Greatest Show on Earth 
and with it in a gilded cage The Blood 
Sweating Behemoth of Holy Writ—and how 
disappointed the young people will be to 
find it only a lazy, friendly old hippo! 


indi 


REQUIRED SOCIAL STUDIES: Of 107 school 
systems, in cities of 100,000 or more population, that 
responded in a study of social-studies requirements 
for high-school graduation, 41% require 4 semesters 
of social studies, 5% require 5 semesters, and 20% 
require 6 semesters, reports Emlyn Jones in Social 
Education. The remaining one-third of the school 
systems scatter their requirements as follows: 1 
semester only, 2%; 2 semesters, 18%; 3 semesters, 
11%; 7 semesters, 2%; and 8 semesters, 1%. Slightly 
more than half of the school systems had three-year 
high schools—and of these, 9% required a full 6 
semesters of social studies. 

The trend is toward increasing requirements in 
this area: 16% of the systems reported increases in 
the past 5 years, during which fewer than 2% had 
decreased requirements. The “Big Four” in social- 
studies requirements, and the per cents of these city 
systems in which they are in force, are: U.S. history 
98%, government (civics) 44%, problems 33%, and 
world history 26%. The other 10 social-studies re- 
quirements mentioned by one or more of the sys- 
tems rated as comparatively minor “local specialties,” 
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each in force in from 1% to 7% of the systems. 


SELECTING A SUPT.: If you are a principal who 
wouldn't mind becoming a superintendent some- 
where, or a faculty member with ideas about a 
might be interested in some 
points concerning the recent search of Dearborn, 
Mich., for a new superintendent of schools. 


principalship, you 


- —#— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. We 
think readers will be interested in brief, unqualified 
summaries of some main points in some of the find- 
ings. Lack of space prohibits much explanation of 
methods used, degree of accuracy or conclusiveness, 
and sometimes even the scope of the study. 


From the beginning of the hunt until the board 
appointed Dr. Mark Scully, who was superintendent 
in Paducah, Ky., the search took 5 months. During 
that time, says the Dearborn Public Schools’ Report 
Card to the Community, more than 75 applications 
were reviewed by the board, and more than go 
interviews with 20 of the applicants were conducted. 
Several of the finalists were interviewed 2 and § 
times. 

All applications were considered, but the board 
wrote to all Michigan colleges and universities about 
the opening, as schools of education act as clearing 
houses for administrative jobs, and keep records of 
their graduates’ careers, and careers of many alumni 
of other institutions. Later the board extended its 
search by writing to schools of education outside 
Michigan. It was the letter to Teachers College, 
Columbia University, that brought Dr. Scully to the 
board's attention. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL GRADS: In 1953, some 459 
leading private preparatory schools reported gradu- 
ating 16,067 students, of whom 92% were admitted 
to college, according to the 1954 edition of Porter 
Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools. During the 
previous 5 years (1948-1952) only 87% of these 
schools’ graduates entered college. 

Two reasons for the increase, says the Handbook, 
are the facts that “G.I. bill” veterans of World War 
II have now been graduated from college, and that 
the financial terms of the G.I. bill for Korean veter- 
ans discourage many of them from entering college— 
so that the colleges now can accept more secondary- 
school graduates. While 92%, of all graduates of the 
459 private schools entered college, the record by 
states varied: Iowa was low with 75%, while 
Louisiana and Oklahoma were high with 100% 
—and by sections of the country, as you might ex 
pect, the New England private schools led with 
93%. 





HOME WORK REPORT: 


Feeding the hogs 
Scrubbing a floor 


... 2 credits 
... # credits 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


OUR DECADES ago in a rural community 
Fin Illinois, pupils presented to their 
teachers each Monday morning a “Report 
on Home Work,” filled out and signed by 
their parents. Note the thirty-eight items 
that appeared on the printed form: 


Work Credits Earned 


Building fire in the morning ... 1 
Milking cow 1 
Cleaning out the barn ... 2 
Turning cream separator . 2 
Currying a horse sod ® 
Gathering eggs .... baw 1 
Feeding and watering chickens 1 
Feeding the hogs ............- j 2 
Feeding and haying a team .. 2 
Feeding two cows .......... 

Churning butter .. ' ehols 
Making butter after it is churned .... 
Blackening stove . 

Making and baking bread 

Making biscuits 

Getting an entire meal 

Setting the table, only 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Reinhardt recently came upon a 
fascinating piece of Americana (rural 
Illinois, circa 1914) among her papers. 
It is a long printed slip headed “Report 
on Home Work,” listing 38 chores with 
a standard scale of school credits to be 
allowed for them. Parents had to fill 
out the form to show all credits earned 
by the pupil for the preceding week, 
sign and return the report to the teacher 
each Monday morning. You might like 
to speculate, as the author does, about 
the origin and effect of this plan. Dr. 
Reinhardt is head of the Department of 
Education and Psychology of Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston, Ill. 





Washing and wiping the dishes 

Wiping the dishes 

Sweeping one room 

Dusting furniture, rugs, etc., one room 2 

Scrubbing a floor 

Making a bed 

Washing, ironing, and starching own 
clothes worn at school 

Bathing 

Practicing music lesson (go minutes).. 6 

Clean hands, face and nails at school 
(teacher to judge) 

Splitting and carrying in kindling ... 

Splitting and carrying in wood (day's 
supply) 

Carrying in coal (two scuttles) ....... 

Brushing teeth 

Retiring before nine o'clock .. 

Sleeping with window open ......... 

Washing and drying cream separator . 

Pumping and carrying in water (two 
buckets) 

Driving up cows or horses . 

Cleaning a lamp 

Making or baking a pie or cake 

TOTAL .. 


One can only guess who devised the 
report. Maybe a mother or a father sought 
a way of motivating reluctant offspring to 
clean lamps or milk cows. To be sure, such 
a possibility seems scarcely plausible in an 
era when parents, untutored in child psy- 
chology, exercised authority without fear of 
developing complexes or warping per- 
sonalities. 

Conceivably a teacher hit upon the idea 
of ascertaining the young people’s versions 
of “How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 
Day.” With his time not yet mortgaged by 
administering and scoring standardized 
tests, preparing graphs and charts, and com- 
piling cumulative records, he may have 
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Home Work REPORT 


been undaunted by the arithmetical compu- 
tation and bookkeeping involved in keep- 
ing track of the number of times his pupils 
baked biscuits or carried in scuttles of coal. 
Perchance a superintendent inspired by 
a lecture at an institute or a course at sum- 
mer school planned the report. If he fol- 
lowed typical practices of his day, he prob- 
ably did not invite lay or faculty counsel. 
He may have cited appropriate quotations 
from top authorities. He could scarcely have 
omitted Bagley’s concept of education for 
social efficiency, which was then in vogue. 
One may speculate not only on the origin 
of the report but also on its effect. Did it 
tempt children and parents to sign false 
statements? Were meaningless data pains- 
takingly assembled and filed to gather dust? 
Did the findings promote better under- 
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standing of the needs of pupils and com- 
munity? Was the curriculum broadened to 
include what might be currently designated 
as common learnings or life-adjustment 
education? 

While mystery may shroud the inception 
and outcome of the report, one point is 
crystal clear. With the advent of modern 
inventions even farm boys and girls have 
few of the chores that fell to the lot of their 
elders. In the realm of home work “funda- 
mentals” have changed. 

Although changes in home duties oc- 
casioned by the demands of a new way of 
life are ordinarily accepted as a matter of 
course, comparable modifications in school 
requirements draw carping criticisms. Why 
should one expect schools to remain static 
while other aspects of life move forward? 


Varsity Mothers’ Club Raises Funds for Best, 
Safest Football Equipment 


Football equipment problems on the high-school 
level are not so much matters of selecting what is 
best for the purpose as knowing where or how to 
get the funds to buy it. 

At Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill., we have 
a funds-procuring adjunct that ideally fills the gap 
between funds available from gate receipts and total 
requirement. Utterly independent of tax sources and 
soundly successful through the go years it has been 
operating, it is a program that I believe could be 
duplicated anywhere. 

In effect, this system represents the difference be- 
tween being compelled to stretch inadequate gate 
revenue across equipment that in service or safety 
may be deficient, and fielding teams that have the 
best protection good equipment can provide. 

The key is not, as you may have suspected, a few 
wealthy patrons we can tap as necessity dictates. It is 
our Varsity Mothers’ Club. This club is, I believe, 
novel to the whole football picture. Even its incep- 
tion was singular—the club grew out of what has 
since proved to have been a fortunate burglary. 

Twenty years ago Hyde Park High Schoo! was de- 
pendent upon its own resources for all football ac- 
cessories except the balls and stadiums. Gate re- 
ceipts, after 20 per cent of net had been deducted 


for stadium use, just weren't enough. We were re- 
duced, as many high schools are, to getting along 
with second best. Then, during Christmas vacation, 
someone stole all our football equipment. 

Our first relief effort was directed toward getting 
the students’ fathers together and seeking their aid. 
But we found it impractical for these men to attend 
a day-time meeting, and very few in fact showed up 
at night. 

Appealing to the players’ mothers was the next 
step. Now I'm glad we did it. For the Varsity 
Mothers were swift and practical with sympathy and 
action and, through their continuing support, Hyde 
Park High School is today one of the best football 
equipped schools in the state. Mothers anywhere 
would probably respond as effectively if they knew 
the coaches’ problems and were invited to help in 
their solution. .. . 


Our Varsity Mothers do not go into pocket for 
the difference. Cake and rummage sales and other 
fund-raising programs outside the school provide 
the money. In such activities the mothers develop 
sustained interest in the school and its athletic 
problems.—E.uiorr E. Hasan in Journal of Health- 
Physical Education-Recreation. 











This Is the Way We 
MARK OUR PUPILS 


By 
GLEN R. RASMUSSEN 


iss THOMPSON sat at her desk in the 
M sixth-grade schoolroom. The children 
had gone home. Such nice children, Miss 
Thompson said to herself. Just now they 
were all excited about visiting the fish- 
hatchery, of all places. Still, it was a good 
idea, and she wanted to work out a scheme 
so that their planning session next day 
would be a success. But first she had to get 
out the report cards to parents. 

Like so many teachers everywhere, she 
wondered why she should spend her time 
trying to fit these lively youngsters who were 
all so different into A-B-C categories. 

“A ridiculous thing to try to do when you 
stop to think of it,” she said, half aloud. 
“But the parents insist. I wonder if they 
would insist if they really knew how little 
the marks mean!” 

What do marks mean? Report-card grades 
are supposed to give an objective measure 
of pupil performance in school, but this 
means at least three different things: 


1. The child’s ability to compete academically 
with other children. 

2. The child’s academic growth, using his own 
past performance as a standard. 

3. The academic effort the child puts forth. 


Of course, teachers also put marks to 
more questionable uses, such as: to increase 
motivation; to enforce discipline; and even 
“to get back at” the pupil. 

The observant teacher soon discovers that 
if grades are given on a strictly competitive 
basis, a rather sizeable proportion of the 
children are doomed to continual academic 
failure. No matter how hard they try, no 
matter how competent the teacher may be, 


it is impossible for some boys and girls to 
compete successfully with their classmates. 
The teacher need not be a psychiatrist to 
see what happens to the academic motiva- 
tion (and the consequent classroom be- 
havior) of those children who are forced to 
go to school and then forced (by their own 
limitations) to be failures. A situation like 
this makes some pupils evasive or apathetic, 
others aggressive or antagonistic. For this 
reason, competition is seldom the sole basis 
for grading in the elementary school. 

As a consequence, very few elementary 
teachers have any consistent method of as- 
signing academic grades. This inconsistency 
is multiplied by the number of teachers in 
the school or school system. What do such 
marks tell parents about their children? In 
order to get at least a partial answer to this 
question, forty-nine public-school teachers 
holding both small and 
medium-size school systems were asked to 
grade two pupils according to the following 
directions: 


positions in 


You are a sixth-grade teacher in a community of 
25,000. Your school is overcrowded. You have 39 
pupils. It is now time to send home report cards. 
The cards used in your system are designed to re- 
port on academic and social skills. You are now to 
grade the following children on one academic skill, 
reading, using this rating plan: 

A—Excellent, B—Above average, C—Average, D— 
Below average, E—Failing. 


Stella Rykovich is 12 years old. She is big for her 
age and is physically the most mature girl in the 
class. Stella is more concerned with teasing the 
boys than she is with school work. Her class work 
is rather sloppy. The other day she turned in an 
arithmetic paper with smudges of lipstick on it. 


You have had no contact with her parents, but the 
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teacher who had Stella last year told you that her 
parents are separated and her mother does a good 
deal of carousing. Stella reads just a little better 
than average but she is troublesome during reading 
periods because she makes fun of the poorer readers 
and tries to show off by supplying the words they 
are trying to get. 





In grading Stella’s reading I would give her . 


Donald Fain is 1114 years old. He would be an 
attractive boy if it weren't for his teeth, which are 
mottled and unevenly spaced. He is tall for his 
age and a little on the thin side. Don's behavior on 
the playground and even sometimes in class is very 
rough. In the fifth grade he took an intelligence 
test and scored the highest in his class. His school- 
work is above average but not at all outstanding. 
Very often he doesn’t bother to complete assign- 
ments, and when he does, his work is never neat. 
Reading is easy for him but very often he doesn’t 
do his reading assignment. There are half-a-dozen 
children in the class who read better than he does 
but he could probably do better than any of them 
if he tried. 


In grading Donald’s reading ability I would give 
him ———. 


Stella received the following grades: 14 
B's, 28 C’s, 6 D’s, and 1 E. Donald’s “read- 
ing ability” brought him these grades: 2 
A’s, 21 B’s, 18 C’s, 7 D’s, and 1 E. 

The teachers who gave these grades had 
plenty of time to read the descriptions and 
assign the grades. In each case information 
concerning relative reading performance 
was given, theoretically narrowing the 
range of grades assigned to each child. It is 
probably safe to assume that more logic 
and less emotion was involved than in a 
genuine classroom situation. 

In any human-relations area, evaluation 
is a difficult task. Inaccuracy is to be ex- 
pected. Perhaps a five-point scale requires 
more accurate evaluation than we should 
expect teachers to furnish. In an attempt to 
check this, the same teachers were asked to 
assign grades to Stella and Donald once 
more. This time the saiixe information con- 
cerning relative academic standing was 
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given to the teachers and all other informa- 
ticn was deleted. Stella received 1 A, 24 B's, 
and 24 C’s. Donald got go A’s, and 19 B's. 

On the basis of this second set of grades it 
would seem that a good deal of uniformity 
in grading can be expected on a five-point 
scale—provided the basis for grading is 
explicit! 

Not so long ago one of the accepted func- 
tions of the public schools was to select 
those children who could supposedly profit 
by public instruction from among those 
who generally could not. Competitive 
grades were used to express such a selec- 
tion. Today public education denies this 
function by law. Nearly all children are 
accepted and the teacher is expected to 
produce academic growth in each child. 
Frustration reduces the ability to learn. 
Assigning grades based on the ability to 
compete academically results in frustration 
for a large per cent of children. 

In general our teachers no longer give 
academic grades on a competitive basis. No 
other standard system has arisen to take its 
place. The grades children take home on 
their report cards have lost their value to 
both children and parents because they do 
not do what they are supposed to do— 
namely, show how well the child is doing 
in the classroom. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

What do teachers’ marks mean? Dr. 
Rasmussen set out to get some kind of 
answer to that question by asking 49 
teachers to assign marks to two pupils 
whose relative reading performance 
was stated and whose personal char- 
acteristics were described. The results 
indicate that teachers’ marks do not ac- 
tually indicate the child’s performance 
in the classroom. Dr. Rasmussen, is a 
lecturer in the School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 











VERBUM AD LIBITUM 


Black Sheep in the Verb Family 


By ADALINE HULL 


HE FAMILY of Verb had for its ancestors 
y long line of powerful men, who were 
all perfectly fit and able to be Predicates of 
Sentences. Known far and wide for their 
important state of being and their action, 
they had long dominated the Paragraph 
world by making themselves Predicates of 
every Sentence in the Composition. There 
wasn’t a statement made that didn’t have 
some Verb prominently in it. 


They really asserted [Predicate Verb] themselves. 


Sometimes it was feared that they would 
get a monopoly and convert too much of 
Noun property. For example 


A ferret [Noun] is a sleuthing animal. 
The detective will ferret [As a Verb] the trouble. 


Now as in all mighty families, the Verbs 
had in their closet a skeleton, They had a 
Black Sheep Verb. Instead of hobnobbing 
with other members of his stalwart, self- 
asserting family, this old boy, Black Sheep, 
preferred the gentler company of his neigh- 
bors. It made the other Verbs furious and 
they often sent an auxiliary along with him 
to see that he didn’t weaken to the point of 
being ineligible for the purpose to which 
his family had been dedicated—namely, 
being Predicates. Here is how it worked: 


The action of a sentence is [Auxiliary] asserted 
[Weakened Black Sheep] by a Verb. 


It so happened that Black Sheep surrep- 
titiously kept company with an Adjective. 
Colorful, expressive, clarifying Miss Adjec- 
tive, like all of her family, was dead set on 
modifying and limiting everything she got 
close to. Black Sheep Verb was no exception. 
He found himself married. In due season, 
to this union was born an offspring. They 


sought a name for their half-breed child and 
settled on Participle, because it took traits 
from both its Verb and Adjective forebears. 
It looked like the Verbs, but it acted like the 
Adjectives. Observe, please: 


“I don't intend to be an asserting [Participle] 
word!” announced Participle. 


Both families were interested in the little 
fellow and it was only natural that the Verb 
relatives tried early to train him in the tra- 
dition of the Verbs—namely, to be assertive, 
full of being and action. Alas, reader, how 
gravely were they disappointed in this child! 

Poor Participle had inherited but little of 
the Verb stamina. He could never, never, 
never stand alone and be a Predicate of one 
of the Sentences. In fact, he could not stand 
alone at all! To do even the smallest job in 
any Sentence in which he might find himself 
in the future, he would have to be accomp- 
anied by an auxiliary of the Verb family or 
be dogged by one of the substantial Nouns. 
The Verbs were chagrined, but the Adjec- 
tive relatives were not unhappy. After all, 
none of them was self-sufficient either. Little 
Participle took an optimistic view. 

“Well,” he sighed, “at least, I can be 
progressive, even if at times I am forced to 
be passive!” and he was. See: 

Little Participle is [Auxiliary verb] asserting 
[Participle] with help. [This makes present progres- 
sive tense.] 

He was [Auxiliary verb] insulted [Participle is 
now past] a little bit. [This makes Passive Voice.] 


Now the Adjective family were indignant 
at the aspersions cast upon them by the 
Verbs. They secretly took Participle in 
hand, so that he would learn to be an illu- 
minating figure within his social group in 
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the Sentence. The poor little fellow tried to 
please them and find his true niche in the 
life of the Composition. He wanted to do 
something to vitalize. And one day he did! 

“Oh, happy day!” cried Participle. “This 
is almost as good as being an active Predi- 
cate!” And he sidled up to a Noun in the 
Composition until she found herself quite 
circumscribed and her intentions modified, 
to say the least. Then little Participle moved 
toward the very front of a Sentence and 
found he had the same ability to modify in- 
tention there, too: 

Here he is not an asserting [Participle] word, but 
an adjective. 

Asserting [Participle modifying the intentions of 
the Subject] her rights, the subject of the sentence 
stumbled. 

“Even if I can’t be a Predicate all by my- 
self, I can sit up here in front of the Subject 
and tell everybody about her activity,” he 
crowed. “The Subject Noun is next in im- 
portance to the Predicate,” he stated, think- 
ing of his snooty Verb relatives. 


All would be well if it could be reported 
that Black Sheep rode back to Verb Valley 
and lived happily ever after. But such is 
not the case. He had developed a taste for 
foreign atmosphere. His next mate was a 
first-Eamily Noun. They called their first- 
born Gerund, because that was what was 
being done. 

As this child matured, Black Sheep 
worked hard to make her a real Verb. But 
poor Gerund just went around dragging her 
ing behind her most of the time, although 
occasionally she took an ed or an en along 
to play with, instead. And though she could 
name every action her father performed, she 
was unable to do any of them herself: 

Black Sheep ran [Predicate Verb] and played 
[Predicate Verb] with Gerund. 

But all she could do was observe: 

“This running and playing wearies my father.” 
[These are gerunds naming his acts). 

Disappointed a second time, Black Sheep 
finally just strayed away. He felt disgraced 
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to have two children who would never be 
Predicates of any Sentence. He got lower 
and lower. He took up with an unclassifi- 
able To that lived on the edge of nowhere. 
They brought forth an undefinable off- 
spring whom they called Infinitive, because 
it seemed to have no feeling for time, person, 
or gender. The poor child never seemed 
to care whether it was a Noun, an Adjec- 
tive, or an Adverb. It tried to be all three. 
That was the way with the To's, although 
some branches spelled the family name 
differently: To, Too, and Two. 

One thing was sure, Black Sheep thought 
there was almost no Verb in her. She 
couldn’t dominate anything, and there were 
times when she almost lost her identity, 
especially when she went around with a Let. 

“Let her go,” thought her father. [Infinitive 
snubbing her to connection, as in to go.] 

But most of the time Infinitive vacillated 
between being Noun, Adjective, or Adverb. 
Thus, yawned Infinitive after an escapade 
with one of the Lets: 

Even to resemble a predicate bores me! [Infinitive 
is here a noun used as the subject.] 

Or, she would shout at her father when 
he reprimanded her for her unstable be- 
havior: 

The proper word to act as predicate is a pure- 
bred Verb! [Infinitive is an adjective here, modify- 
ing word.] 

Infinitive wasn’t exactly stupid. Quite 
often she was the one in the sentence who 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

This is the story of the Verb Family, 
and how its Black Sheep produced so 
many difficult offspring, such as Parti- 
ciples, Gerunds, and even a group of 
“born idioms.” Perhaps you can use this 
account to clarify sume of the facts of 
Verb Life for your pupils. Or, if you 
are a bit rusty on the various verb 
forms yourself—but then, of course you 
aren’t. Miss Hull teaches in Washing- 
ton Junior High School, Clinton, Iil. 
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knew the reason for certain actions and she 
said so: 


“That verb is going before the Subject to make 
[Infinitive telling one reason why he went] the 
poem have meter.”[Infinitive is an adverb.]} 


Thus did Participle whisper to an indignant 
Noun who had only recently suffered from 
having been transmuted into a sometimes 
Verb. And sure enough that was the reason. 
See? 


Rose the good man from his place to view the 
lady’s contours. 


Rose did move just as she said, but exposing 
his motive was very embarrassing to the 
well-brought up Verbs. 


Pupil Letters Draw Wealth 


Maintaining the interest of the students is in- 
creasingly one of the most important keys to learn- 
ing. Pupils quickly become tired of the same type 
of classroom participation and need some variation 
from day to day. Supplementary material, used with 
the available textbooks, has been one effective chan- 
nel in meeting that need for us. 

For several years, by personal contacts and from 
magazines and books, I have been collecting ad- 
dresses where teachers might send to companies in 
the United States and foreign countries for free 
material in the form of booklets, pamphlets, bro- 
chures, pictures, graphs, and maps. This informa- 
tion was indexed by products available from par- 
ticular companies and products available from par- 
ticular countries. 

Recently the pupils in my seventh-grade geog- 
raphy classes were given the names and addresses 
of companies to which they could write. At the 
time, our English teachers were discussing business 
letter writing. My project was correlated with an 
English assignment, and the letters were written 
in that class. Thus, the pupils received credit in 
English as well as in geography. 

Within a few weeks replies were beginning to ar- 
rive. Indeed, the amount of valuable literature 
which was received was amazing. 

After examining the contents of each envelope, 
I found that some of the information could be 
used more advantageously by teachers in other 
social-studies fields. This information was passed 
along to the instructor teaching at the grade level 
for which it was suited. My material has been 


The CLEARING HousE 


Black Sheep should have died of humilia- 
tion after this, but he didn’t. He hung 
around with some short-statured connec- 
tions known as Prepositions. They really 
modified his calling! All the children these 
unions produced were born idioms! They 
seemed bent on throwing into discard as 
many precise Verbs as possible. Bear wit- 
ness: 


May I take out a word? (Delete) 
She was taken down. (Chastised or humiliated) 
Can you get at my hat? (Reach) 


So ends the tale. Verbum ad libitum! And 
not only that, but Verbum Pater Verbalis 
Finem. Or something like that... 


of Supplementary Materials 


indexed for future use, and, when worthwhile for 
classroom distribution, has been ordered in addi- 
tional quantities to be presented when particular 
topics are being discussed. 

When I use supplementary literature my classes 
show great enthusiasm, and, in my opinion, com- 
prehend more of the subject. There are several 
other reasons why this method of teaching should 
merit attention of others in the profession: 


1. Most of the materials have been edited by 
educational consultants who specialize in present- 
ing their particular subject in the most informa- 
tive and interesting ways. The main aim of their 
publication is primarily to meet the needs of the 
classroom teacher of that certain grade level. Usu- 
ally a company will give the teacher a brochure 
telling how to use their unit of work advan- 
tageously. 

2. Pupils are eager to investigate these versatile 
materials. Being so much different from the regular 
school work, this information has a tendency to en- 
rich the subject. Educational funny books are par- 
ticularly enjoyed by the children. 

3. These materials relate one general theme 
throughout. Primarily they are concerned with 
geography, but there is almost always a fusion or 
systematic correlation with allied fields, especially 
the social studies, thus showing their interde- 
pendence. 

4. These materials are usually available in un- 
limited quantities, free of charge, or at a very nom- 
inal fee.—Rosert L. Hamm in Ohio Schools. 




















A Test: 


Are You Really for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


By TED GORDON 


© YOU'RE IN favor of our public schools! 
Are you sure? How do you know? Do 
you want to find out? 

“You're going to take a test. It has one 
very unusual direction: If anything about it 
strikes you as peculiar, DON’T ASK QUESTIONS: 
just answer meekly-like as best you can. No, 
no peeking at the end for the reason—play 
fair!” 

Such is the explanation I have given for 
the following “test” in all sorts of educa- 
tion courses, undergraduate and graduate, 
for pre-teachers and for experienced 
teachers, in major universities throughout 
the country. The results? No one person has 
shown himself to be 100 per cent in favor 
of public schools! Those who “miss” ques- 
tions have a tendency to get quite warm in 
their opinion of the test instead of con- 
cerned over what they reveal about their 
attitudes. Now it’s your turn! 


What's Your Opinion About the Reasons 
for the Public Schools? 


DIRECTIONS: 


A. Indicate the answer you most perfer: 
“A” if you Agree; “U” if you are Un- 
certain; “D” if you Disagree. 

B. If anything about this “test” strikes you 
as “peculiar,” restrain yourself until you 
have completed it—and read on! 


1. Public tax-supported schools make ed- 
ucation too common, and educate people 
out of their proper position in society. 

2. A public tax-supported school, equally 


open to all, would help to prevent that class 
differentiation so dangerous in a nation. 

3. Taking a man’s property to educate 
his neighbor's child is no more defensible 
than taking a man’s plow to plow his neigh- 
bor’s field. 

4. The free and general education of all 
children at public expense is the natural 
right of all children in a Republic. 

5- Government may be justified in taxing 
to defend the liberties of a people, but not 
to support their benevolences in the form 
of public schools. 

6. The taking over of education by gov- 
ernment is not based on considerations of 
economy but is the exercise of the govern- 
ment’s inherent right to self-preservation 
and improvement. 

7- Education tends to reduce poverty and 
distress. 

8. A person may claim as a “conscientious 
objector” that the state (i.e., the govern- 
ment) has no right to interfere between a 
parent and his child in the matter of edu- 
cation. 

g. Public tax-supported schools exist so 
as to provide education in one’s civic duties 
—a necessity for the intelligent exercise of 
suffrage and for the preservation of our 
political institutions. 

10. Education does not benefit the masses, 
who are already as well cared for as they 
deserve. 

11. A system of religious schools (instead 
of public tax-supported schools) is impos- 
sible in such a mixed nation as our own. 

12. Public tax-supported schools are im- 
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practical, visionary, and “too advanced” 
legislation. 

13, Public tax-supported schools tend to 
break down long-established and very de- 
sirable social . barriers. 

14. The government which has the right 
to hang has the right to educate. 

15. The industrious should not be re- 
quired to pay taxes for education of the 
indolent. 

16. Education tends to reduce or prevent 
dependency and crime. 

17. Public education so increases taxes 
that states sooner or later will not be able 
to meet such a lavish drain upon their re- 
sources. 

18. Public schools injure private and 
parochial schools, in which much money 
has been put and “vested rights” estab- 
lished. 

19. The social, moral, political, and in- 
dustrial benefits to be derived from the 
general education of all, given in the public 
tax-supported schools, compensate many 
times over for their costs. 

20. Public tax-supported schools are 
necessary because church and private-school 
education, existing in their place in the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Dr. Gordon presents a 28-item objec- 
tive test which is concerned with the 
test-takers’ opinions about the reasons 
for public schools. He has given the 
test in various kinds of education 
courses, to groups of student teachers 
and experienced teachers, in schools of 
education throughout the country. No 
taker of the test, he says, has shown him- 
self “too per cent in favor of public 
schools.” Beceuse he reworded the origi- 
nal statements for quick-test purposes, 
some readers may wish to raise seman- 
tic questions with the author. Dr. 
Gordon, a member of the faculty of 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal., is an associate editor of 
Tue CLEARING House and editor of our 
“Tricks of the Trade” department. 
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past, have proved utterly inadequate to 
meet the needs of a changed society. 

21. Churches have a justifiable fear that 
public, tax-supported schools might injure 
their church progress and welfare. 

22. Foreign immigrants can be kept from 
menacing our free institutions and immi- 
grants can best be assimilated by a system 
of publicly supported and publicly di- 
rected common schools. 

23. Non-English speaking classes have a 
justifiable fear that public schools might 
supplant instruction in their languages. 

24. Those having no children to be edu- 
cated should not be taxed for schools. 

25. Free public education is a scheme 
whereby by first establishing a public tax- 
supported school system, eventual establish- 
ment of a state church would become 
possible. 

26. Education increases production and 
eliminates wrong ideas about distribution 
of wealth. 

27. To have public tax-supported schools 
is desirable, for the alternative would be 
some system which would cause those of 
lowest income not to send their children to 
such schools because of the stigma which 
would be attached. 

28. Only a system of state-controlled (i.e., 
public, tax-supported) schools can be free 
to teach whatever the welfare of the state 
may demand. 

Now here are 


THE ANSWERS 


A for 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, 19, 20, 22, 
26, 27, 28 

U_ none! 

D for 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
23, 24, 25 


“How did you score? Didn't get them all 
right? The test’s all wet? Want to argue 
over some of your ‘wrong’ answers? Well, 
you can’t argue with me, for you have been 
tricked—the answers, presumably, were 
established, even validated long before you 




















were born.” (This is how the “lecture” con- 
tinues!) 

“You see, the foregoing 28 statements are 
not original or even modern. They are 
simply the famous 14 ‘Arguments for Public 
Tax-Supported Schools’ and the 14 ‘Argu- 
ments Against Public Tax-Supported 
Schools’ used in the ‘battles’ for our free 
public schools generations ago, the history 
upon which so many of us were weaned 
by Ellwood P. Cubberley in his classic 


Are You REALLY FOR PuBLIC SCHOOLS? 
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Public Education in the United States 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, pp. 165- 
66). All that I have done is to disguise or 
modernize the language somewhat, to 
scramble the order of items, and then to 
arrange them in objective item form. Now 
let’s talk over how you answered—and why!” 


Perhaps you, too, might like to reproduce 
the “test” and use it to answer the question: 
“Are You Really for Public Schools?” 


How to Keep the Pupils Awake in Your Classes 


This is a plea to educators who are tired 
of having their students habitually go to sleep in 
their classes to do something to remedy this lethargic 
situation. When was the last time you told a joke 
in class? How long has it been since you showed a 
motion picture or brought to class a newspaper 
clipping or an illustrated magazine article to get 
your point across? How many bulletin boards do 
you regularly supply with current or unusual in- 
formation? When are you going to invite that guest 
lecturer to discuss that problem with which you are 
so miserably laboring without success? 

If students are encouraged to remain awake both 
mentally and physically, then it is conceivable that 
they are aware of what you are saying and, you 
hope, will remember the important points. There- 
fore, why not make your classes colorful? Recall an 
anecdote that will neatly bridge the gap from one 
monumental statement to the next. 

One technique the author has employed, with 
what has appeared to be considerable success, is to 
involve a mythical uncle in humorous situations. 
No one is offended by such a situation and the 
students enjoy and benefit from these exposures of 
human foibles. Of course, when the interest of the 
class is quickened by this or any device the good 
teacher will use this opportunity to stress the point 
under discussion. 

Another way to hold the students’ interest is by 
stimulating class discussion and debate. Ask one 
student a question, and if his answer is wrong or 
partially wrong, do not admit it but ask another 
student whether he disagrees or agrees with the 
first answer. Now you have a good old-fashioned 
argument in the making. And, when all important 
aspects of the problem have been explored, bring the 
discussion to a close by summing up the major 





points in the discussion. Argument is stimulating. 

Audio-visual aids should not be neglected. News- 
papers and magazines contain illustrative material 
that can be used to supplement almost any course 
that is taught in elementary and secondary schools 
and even colleges. And then there is the old standby 
—the motion picture. Coupled with this is television, 
a new type of educational aid that can be brought 
into the classroom, in a relatively few instances di- 
rectly, in most instances by way of the home. The 
enterprising teacher can, if he is slightly familiar 
with cameras, make color slides to use with his own 
course of study. 

Field trips are also important. It is surprising how 
invigorated one becomes when he leaves the staid 
atmosphere of the academy. 

Some authorities hold that an educated man is 
one who is an authority in his particular field and 
is perfectly at home in all others. Not many indi- 
viduals reach this peak of perfection. Most of us 
have something less than the encyclopedic informa- 
tion of the venerable Aristotle. If your course 
happens to overlap another field, why not be honest 
with yourself and call in a qualified guest speaker. 
Quite apart from other obvious reasons for this pro- 
cedure, is the fact that the students will appreciate 
a new face and a new voice in the classroom. If 
you have any doubts about this, try a lecture in one 
of your colleagues’ classes and compare the rapport 
of your class and your colleague's class. Variety is 
truly a welcome spice. . . . 

If, as a teacher, you would delight in having an 
interesting and colorful classroom, then it is up to 
you to bring the interest and the color to it. This 
is only part of the job of a good teacher, but it is 
an important part and it should not be neg- 
lected. . . —JAMEs K. ANTHONY in Social Education. 
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Edited by THE STAFF 


DOUBLE-TAKE: Seven hundred unemployed 
Oklahoma teachers were put to work under the 
FERA adult education program. But don't start 
moving heaven and earth to hire some of them. 
The Oklahoma Teacher ran that item recently— 
in a column headed “zo Years Ago.” Remember 
the “depression”? 


CONTESTS & ACTIVITIES: Some 48 national 
contests and 12 activities (or conventions) for high- 
school youth have been approved for 1954-55 by 
the National Contest and Activities Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, reports the Bulletin of the Association. By 
fields or type, the approved national contests are 
as follows: agriculture 3, art 7, essay 10, examina- 
tions 4, forensic 7, home economics and industrial 
arts 3, scholarships 10, and miscellaneous 4. 

The Committee recommends that high schools 
limit their participation in national contests to 
those on the approved list, and in state contests 
to those approved by state-education authorities. 
Concerning national activities (chiefly conventions 
of student organizations) approval is limited to 11 
that take place during the summer months and 1 
that occurs in December. The Committee's stand 
on this point is that “attending school” is the 
proper business of pupils, and the time for educa- 
tional trips is during vacations. 

The Committee’s recommendations limit partici- 
pation in approved national and state contests: 

No high school should enter in one year more 
than 2 regional or 2 national contests in which 10 
or more pupils from that school are involved ini- 
tially, except scholarship contests. No individual 
pupil should participate in more than one contest 
in each of the 8 categories except where scholarships 
are involved. 

No pupil should be absent from school more 
than 5 school days for a single contest or activity, 
except where successive steps are required to de 
termine the winner. 

A school should not participate in more than 
one essay or forensic contest each semester. (Where 
fewer than 5 pupils in a school take part, it isn’t 
considered official school participation.) Essay con- 
tests are of questionable educational value “because 
they tend to encourage plagiarism and dishonesty.” 


25-YEAR TEST: Recently pupils in fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades of the Detroit, Mich., Public 


Schools were given a test that many of their par- 
ents had taken in the same schools 25 years ago. 
It was an old Stanford Achievement Test in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, says Pauline Sterling in the 
Detroit Free Press. Critics of today’s schools and 
adherents of “the good old days” aren’t going to 
like the results at all: 

In writing and language usage the average for 
all classes tested was one year or more above the 
average of 25 years ago. 

Scores on reading averaged a semester or more 
above those made by the pupils of 1928. 

In arithmetic, today’s pupils were a semester 
or more above the average of the earlier group. 

Only in spelling did 1954's pupils make a poorer 
showing than the 1928 average. This proves little, 
because the teaching of spelling has changed, and 
40% of the words in the 1928 test list are not taught 
today in the grades involved. The 1928 pupils might 
have been in trouble if they had come up against 
a 1954 Spelling list. 

The pupils who took the test averaged 8 months 
younger than those in the same grades in 1928. As 
for the teachers involved in the comparison, in 1928 
some 8%, had bachelor’s degrees, and in 1954, 99% 
had degrees. 


LEVY & BOND STRATEGY: More than 500 
school-board members, administrators, and teachers 
attended Campaign College of Ohio State University 
in August to learn the techniques of school-levy 
or bond-issue campaigns, says Ohio Schools. 

The College, in its 8th year as an August feature, 
offered 36 “Jiffy Courses” on how to persuade a 
community to part with enough money to keep 
its schools functioning. These short-short courses 
were taught by “leaders experienced in the many 
phases of campaign techniques.” Extracting school 
money from a community usually means war—so 
it is fitting that a “War College” should arise to 
train peaceful school people for the battles. 


COMICS HAVE “CZAR”: The comic books, which 
have dealt so lavishly with the subject of crime, 
have set out to do something about their own 
“crimes,” according to news services’ dispatches and 
stories in various newspapers, from which this item 
is compiled. The Comics Magazine Association of 
America, Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York City, 
has appointed a former judge as “czar” of the in- 
dustry and has adopted a new code of specific 
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things that can and cannot appear in comic books. 

According to the code, scenes of “excessive vio- 
lence,” “brutal torture,” “excessive and unnecessary 
knife and gun play,” and “gory, gruesome crime,” 
are to be prohibited. In every instance “good shall 
triumph over evil and the criminal be punished for 
his misdeeds.” Law-enforcement officers “must not 
be held up to disrespect.” Crime must be shown as 
“a sordid and unpleasant activity.” Overvoluptu- 
ous and under-dressed heroines are to be toned 
down. Horror and terror comics are to be stopped 
completely—no more “walking dead, torture, vam- 
pires, ghouls, cannibalism and werewolfism.” Ridi- 
cule or attack on any religious or racial group is 
prohibited. 

The “czar” has a $100,000 appropriation for his 
office, and 5 full-time reviewers. All comic-book 
stories must be submitted to this office for study 
“in the drawing-board stage,” for approval or 
suggestions on changes. 

The foregoing sounds good. But readers might 
like to know that only 26 comic-book publishers 
belong to the Association. How the code will affect 
the others is not clear. Quite a few years back a 
similar portion of the industry got together on a 
code—but apparently without success, for criticisms 
of the comic books continued unabated. The 
present code seems to be worded in a way that 
could allow wide lattitudes in interpretation and 
enforcement. What is “excessive violence”? What 
would be considered reasonable and necessary gun 
play? 

While the new “czar’s” office should be wished 
every success in washing and ironing out the comic 
books, teachers might well hold their judgements 
(but not their breaths) until that is accomplished. 
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PRESTIGE: Miss Irene Rauch, a teacher in Deca- 
tur, Ill, after spending the past summer in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, reported as follows to JIli- 
nois Education: “We were impressed by the prestige 
teachers enjoy in these countries and found that 
our profession opened many doors this summer 
that would otherwise have remained closed.” 


EMBARRASSING BONANZA: Somehow, 4,500 
more pupils turned up in the enrolments of New 
York City high schools this year than these schools 
had planned for, reports Helen T. Emery in the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun. And, somehow, 
this was largely due to “the effects of the annual 
plan of organization and a wide variation in the 
reporting of age-progress grades.” 

The previous school year, about 48% of the city’s 
high school classes had registers of 35 or more 
pupils. Just how bad the extra 4,500 boys and girls 
would make the class-size situation would not be 
known until a school-by-school survey was com- 
pleted. 


CURRENT EVENTS: How to Teach Current 
Events is a 32-page pamphlet bristling with sugges- 
tions on methods, best current practices, and “tricks 
of the trade,” published by Wesleyan University’s 
Department of School Services and Publications. The 
pamphlet, “based on a nation-wide investigation of 
effective current affairs programs and teaching prac- 
tices in the schools of America,” was prepared by the 
editorial staff of the classroom current-events week- 
lies of American Education Publications, 1250 Fair- 
wood Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. Single copies may be 
obtained free from Wesleyan University Press at the 
same address. 


School Music Programs for “Cats” 
as Well as “Long Hairs” 


“We used to have the ‘cats’ on one side of the 
fence and the ‘long-hairs’ on the other . . . now 
we're trying to tear down that fence and get each to 
appreciate the other’s kind of music.” With these 
words E. E. Mohr, head of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of the Music Educators National Conference 
sums up a new attitude of educators toward greater 
variety in music study. 

The long-prevalent “good music” approach to 
music in schools is broadening to include all music 
as educators recognize different needs in different 
students. 

Ralph Rush, former MENC president, explains: 
“We're not teaching for the embryo Heifetz or 


Rubenstein alone anymore. We want 
music part of everyone's everyday life.” 

Greater variety in school music programs is show- 
ing up all across the country, both in the use 
of a wider variety of instruments and in a more 
liberal view of types of music. 


to make 


Three years ago educators read with surprise 
that the Inglewood, Cal., High Schoo! offers both 
accordion and guitar study for credit. Today both 
these instruments, and the harmonica, too, are 
considered “worthy” of acceptance for credit by 
many educators.—AMC News (of American Music 
Conference). 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Strengthening Education at All Levels 
(Report of 18th Educational Confer- 
ence sponsored by Educational Records 
Bureau & American Council on Educa- 
tion 1953), ed. by ArTHuR E. TRAXLER. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1954. 157 pages, paper bound, 
$1.50. 

The Eighteenth Educational Conference served as 

a forum for the presentation of papers on a variety 

of topics of current interest: academic freedom, lib- 

eral education, learning difficulties, general educa- 
tion, teacher effectiveness, educational television, and 
vocational choice. For the most part, the conference 
emphasized problems of educators whose interests 
were primarily in secondary education and higher 

education. Attending the conference were nearly 600 

persons representing 373 institutions; more than 40 

per cent of these institutions were independent 

schools and about 14 per cent colleges and uni- 
versities. The speeches were appropriate for the 
listening audience. 





Announcing— 
A New and Fascinating Card Game 


LEX-O-GRAM 


By James I. Brown, University of Minnesota 


Postpaid—$2.00, subject to 
ordered in quantity. 


educational discount when 


Of particular interest to English and Language Arts h 
and Latin teachers, as well as to reading teachers and clinicians. 





Designed for both individual and group use at the high school 
and adult level, either in or out of the classroom. 


A comprehensive Manual with each set contains directions for six 
different games and suggested activities for additional work in 
vocabulary building and reading improvement. 

LEX-O-GRAM acquaints students with Latin prefix and root ele- 
ments found in well over 30,000 relatively common English words. 
Order LEX-O-GRAM now—for school use or as a Christmas gift 
for an alert student. (No retail outlets as yet; order direct from 
the publishers.) 

For further information concerning this new game or our books and 


materials for use in speech improvement and speech correction, 
address 


THE KING COMPANY—pustisners 


4609 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








It is difficult to review a report such at this one, 
which is composed of speeches of distinguished edu- 
cators on somewhat unrelated topics. A few com- 
ments about several of the talks may give the reader 
some flavor of the conference. Both Dean Carman 
and Ernest van den Haag were in complete agree- 
ment on the inadvisability of employing Com- 
munists at any educational level. Both warned that 
educators whose views were merely unpopular should 
not be labeled as Communist sympathizers. President 
Gideonse ably presented a case for liberal education 
as contrasted to narrowly vocational study. 

The research-minded reader will be stimulated by 
the reports on (1) follow-up studies of children who 
had reading difficulties, (2) attempts to evaluate 
teacher effectiveness, and (3) a pilot study on the 
relationship between vocational choices of Air Force 
veterans and aptitude test scores achieved ten years 
earlier. Teachers, and administration charged with 
supervision of instruction and curriculm develop- 
ment, will doubtless find many valuable pointers in 
Dressel’s evaluation of general education, Highet’s 
philosophical comments on teaching, and the pre- 
sentations on television. 

Although one would hardly read this conference 
report through from cover to cover, one or more of 
the topics will prove valuable to the selective reader. 

WILLIAM S. STERNER 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Biology Activities, by B. B. Vance, C. A. 
Barker, and D. F. Miter. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1954. 256 pages, paper 
bound, $1.48. a 


As many a biology teacher knows, workbooks can 
work magic in the classroom. They can promote 
orderliness, offer a continual supply of projects, 
simplify grading, and eliminate the poor economy 
of time spent in producing atrocious drawings. 

On the other hand, the freshness and vitality of 
class work which is based on the study of peculiarly 
local flora and fauna and embued with the teacher's 
own philosophy of nature cannot spring from a 
workbook, This type of book, then, is solely an 
aid, and as such it can be highly valuable. 

Pupil interest will be aroused by the attractive 
format. Type and illustrations are pleasing, and the 
organization based on problem solving is stimulating. 

Teachers will appreciate the wealth of suggested 
activities, the flexibility for adjusting the work to 
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individual ability levels, the self tests, discussion 
questions, vocabulary and spelling words, and the 
separately-bound unit tests. 

Although this book is designed to parallel a basic 
text by the same authors, it contains complete page 
references to eighteen other standard texts, and 
could readily be used with any of them. Sections 
on human physiology and nutrition may duplicate 
matter covered elsewhere in the curriculum, and 
some teachers will wish to treat evolution and re- 
production in greater detail. 

Having decided to use a workbook, the teacher 
will find this one a useful adjunct to other class 
work, a unifying and direction-pointing device of 
wide possibilities, and a source of considerable econ- 
omy in the teacher's day. 

jack GREAVEs 
888 Ridge Road 
Hamden, Conn. 


Chemistry for Our Times (2nd ed.), by Et- 
BERT C. WEAVER and LAURENCE S. FOSTER. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 
666 pages, $4.12. 


Cursory examination of this book leaves the 
reader with an excellent impression of its arrange- 
ment, typography, illustrations, and study questions. 
A more careful look bears out the first impression 
in almost all details. While there are, no doubt, 
numerous “logical” orders in which the subject 
matter included in an introductory chemistry course 
may be presented, the early study of air and water 
as examples of familiar materials in which the 
chemist is interested has merit. 

Following this unit, which also includes a chapter 
on the states of matter, are two units on principles. 
Then follow three units on inorganic and two units 
on organic chemistry. The last unit deals with 
nuclear chemistry, photochemistry, and some of the 
less common elements. This text gives its fair propor- 
tion of space to organic chemistry, which is so fre- 
quently slighted in “general” chemistry courses. 

The only serious criticism that this reviewer 
would offer is that the discussion of valence seems 
confusing. The explanation of the kinds of bonding 
found in chemical compounds is excellent (p. 137). 
On the same page the first definition of valence, 
equated with combining number, is given as “the 
number of unit atoms . . . that an element can hold 
in a compound.” Since the number of atoms must 
be positive, this definition can only lead to the 
conclusion that valence or combining number is a 
positive number; but, on the next page, the state- 
ment is made that “the combining number is the 
same as the ionic valence number.” There does not 
seem to be any definition of ionic valence number, 
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but it is certainly generally understood to include 
negative as well as positive numbers, and, in fact, 
on page 384 the student is told that “chlorine usually 
has a combining number of 1— when it takes 
another electron to complete its shell.” These last 
two statements, in which valence or combining 
number is indicated as sometimes being a negative 
number, contradict the original definition, which 
implies that such numbers are positive only, On 
page 152, the student is also told that oxygen has 
a combining number of 2 while chlorine has a 
combining number of 1. These statements are true 
as long as one does not try to make this term 
valence, or combining number, include ionic 
valence, and valence number (or oxidation number) 
as well as covalence. 

The confusion arises at just this point. One 
definition cannot be made to fit all of these con- 
cepts. Covalence when defined as a number can be 
only positive. Ionic valence when defined as a 
number can be positive or negative. Oxidation 
number (or valence number) is to be distinguished 
from both of these and is either positive or nega- 
tive. Authors frequently assume that simplicity is 
gained by keeping down the number of terms 
introduced, but when this results in a term so in- 
clusive that it must be defined differently in differ- 
ent parts of the text, this practice can lead only to 
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misunderstanding. Sometimes, of course, a term 
must be incompletely defined and may later be 
amplified or extended, but in such cases the exten- 
sion must not result in a contradiction of the 
original definition. 

The authors of this text are to be commended for 
the use of the term, mass number, instead of making 
the term, atomic weight, serve its usual purpose 
and that of the mass number as well, as is commonly 
done. They did not follow their own example in the 
use of gram atomic weight, however, preferring to 
use the term to mean the atomic weight of a given 
element expressed in grams and also the quantity 
which weighs this amount, better called one gram 
atom. 

One last word—one of loud praise—should be said 
for the inclusion of the extended form of the 
periodic table, and for the relatively simple treat- 
ment of acids, bases, and salts. 

Wituiam L, DUNN 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Contemporary Theories of Learning, by 
Louts P. THorpe and ALLEN M. SCHMUL- 
LER. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1954. 480 pages, $5.50. 


For the most part, this book represents the kind 
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of basic psychological theory that provides a refer- 
ence for those students and teachers who wish to 
delve into specific detailed theory. For the majority 
of educators on the job, the summary in the last 
chapter is all that will be used. However, this 
summary of modern theories of learning indicates 
“leads” to methods of classroom instruction that will 
interest teachers and administrators and make the 
use of the book worthwhile for in-service education. 

HELEN HALTER LONG 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 

Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Fighting Heart, by Howarp M. Brier. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 
96 pages, $2. 

The Devil’s Tail (Adventures of a Printer’s 
Apprentice in Colonial Virginia), by 
EpirH THACHER Hurp. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 216 pages, 
$2.75. 


Fighting Heart is a book aimed primarily at the 
large group of youthful dog-lovers, with fire-fighting 
thrown in for good measure. The hero, Jeff, had been 
a K-9 raider, whose master lost track of him when 
both were wounded in the fighting in the South 
Pacific. In the midst of one of Engine Company 10's 
struggles with a biazing fire, a dog fight breaks 





SRA GUIDANCE SERVICES 


: | New SRA Publications for you and your students 


including Occupational Briefs (authoritative leaflets containing basic job 
information on major job fields). Annual subscription for more than 90 guidance 
publications and services available now. 


SRA CAREER INFORMATION KIT 

a basic library of job information containing over 650 publications covering 
all aspects of the occupational world—filed for easy reference. 

ABOUT MARRIAGE AND YOU 

combination activity-text book for your teen-agers. 

Companion volume to About You (Volume I in SRA’s Family Living Series). 


HELPING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS READ BETTER 


a new program manual for teachers and administrators to help plan reading 
courses of programs. 


For further information and prices, write Dept. SA, 
SRA SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
57 West Grand Avenue Chicago 10, Illinois 


























out, and Bill realizes that one of the dogs is his 
beloved Jeff. He is unable to reach him then (per- 
haps because it is too early in the book), but they 
are reunited in a climactic scene, when a fire rages 
in the General Hospital, where the son of the 
Commissioner of Public Safety is trapped. His 
father, an ignoble politician, had supplied defective 
hose, but Bill and Jeff together rescue the boy. The 
plot is a bit leaky, like the hose, but it will please 
the 10-14 age group, and will do them more good 
than comic books. 

The Devil’s Tail, set in Williamsburg in 1775, 
provides authentic background skillfully made part 
of the story of Tom, 15-year-old apprentice to a 
printer. The title is taken from the name of the 
long wooden handle of the printing press that Tom 
learns to use. James Purdie, strange, scornful son 
of Mr. Purdie, the printer, is pictured as a gambling 
devil whom Tom learns to handle. In addition, 
there is all the excitement of the early days of the 
Revolution, with the choice to be made of joining 
the rebels or following authority. Famous names 
such as Franklin, Patrick Henry, and Randolph 
are unobtrusively introduced. Purdie’s shop prints 
not only the Gazette, but also portions of Paine's 
Common Sense, and as a fitting climax, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a task assigned to Tom when 
his master is too ill to undertake it. 
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This is a pleasant tale of a fine lad in a fine old 
town. Teachers can recommend it knowing that the 
historical part is made palatable by a competent 
author, whose husband supplies excellent illustra- 
tions. 

Erner K. Harte 
Wm. H. Taft High School 
New York City 


Directory of Journalism Films, compiled by 
the ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOUR- 
NALISM. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College 
Press, 1954. 95 pages, paper bound, $1. 


Teachers of journalism, graphic arts, radio, and 
television will be happy to learn that a splendid 
directory of films, filmstrips, and other visual aids 
has been compiled for their use by the Association 
for Education in Journalism. 

The listings cover the newspaper field thoroughly, 
from advertising and the business side to graphic 
arts and photography. Also included are films 
available in the magazine, radio, television, public 
relations, propaganda, and public-opinion fields. 
Films of more general interest deal with such sub- 
jects as cartooning and sketching, market analysis, 
press freedom, research methods, and the history of 
communications. 





be withdrawn from the school. 


and principals. 





COMMUNITY IN CRISIS 


The elimination of segregation from a public school system 


by James H. Tipton 


How segregation was ended in the schools of a midwestern city is told in 
this timely book. It describes and analyzes the events and pressures that fol- 
lowed school strikes by white adolescents to enforce their demand that Negroes 


Because this absorbing case study highlights what the school administration 
did in this critical situation--how it dealt with the student strikers and their 
families, how board of education support was utilized, how the local press was 
rallied, how community good will was built, how teaching staff strengths were 
used—the book will be useful to school superintendents, boards of education, 


1953 180 pp. Cloth $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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The directory covers films that are rented, sold 
outright, and those furnished on a “postage only” 
basis. There is a complete file of film sources and 
their addresses. 

Don Waace, Dir. 

Public Relations-Communications 
St. Cloud Public Schools 

St. Cloud, Minn. 


Books Received 


Algebra—Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills, Book 1 
(2nd ed.), by DaymMonp J. AIKEN and KENNETH B. 
Henperson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1954- 419 pages, $2.84. 

Apalachee Gold—The Fabulous Adventures of 
Cabeza de Vaca, by Frank G. SLaucHTER, Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 254 pages, 
$2.50. 

Aspects of Readability in the Social Studies, by 
ELEANOR M. Peterson. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. 118 pages, $3.50. 

Bridge of Liberty, by Frank Yersy. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 219 pages, $2.50. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials (6th Ed.), 
Division of Surveys and Field Services. Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
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1954. 216 pages, paper bound, $1. 
Health and Safety for You, by Haron S. Dien. and 


Antta D. Laton. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1954- 515 pages, $3.76. 

Language Arts for Today’s Children, prepared by 
COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 431 
pages, $3.75. 

Mississippi Pilot: With Mark Twain on the Great 
River, by Puiu Stonc. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Co., 1954. 253 pages, $2.50. 

Our World Through the Ages, by NATHANIEL PLATT 
and Muriet JEAN DrumMonp. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. 706 pages, $4.48. 

Penrod by Booth Tarkington, School Edition by 
Lou P. Bunce. New York: Globe Book Co., 1954. 
271 pages, $2.40. 

Secondary School Activities, by Freperick C, GRUBER 
and THomas Bayarp Beatry. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1954. 307 pages, $4.50. 

Side Saddle for Dandy, by NANCY FAULKNER. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 214 pages, $2.75. 

Witch Doctor's Sons, by EVELYN SiBLEY LAMPMAN, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 249 
pages, $2.75. 

The Young Traveler in Australia, by KATHLEEN 
Monypenny. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1954. 
223 pages, $3. 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 31st Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi-monthly by 
the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative views in the 


The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of ne aang and cultural books 
for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to li 
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% WE, THE CITIZENS is the first high-school 

text ever devoted to political and civie respon- 
sibilities, for young people who within a few years 
will be 21. 


* Itis specifically a “Life Adjustment” text now 
used in the “L.A.” programs of many schools. 


% The 21 units contain 227 study and activity 
projects in political and civie affairs. 


*% WE, THE CITIZENS is a practical, objective, 

“how to do it” book. It provides for study of 
the structure and function of government through 
study of the alert, active citizen’s part in govern- 
ment. It is aimed at developing skills in civic 
participation and attitudes of civic responsibility. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 








1. How to Be a Good Citizen 1l. How to Understand Constitutionality 

2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 

3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 

4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
ment 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 

5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 
o— . : : 17. How to Serve on a Jury 

6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 

7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
Party 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 

8. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology 

9. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 

10. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


List price, $2.75 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *\Pyca'3" 




















BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The December Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLearinc House for December. 


Administrators must study small groups, their 
formation and their operation, because these small 
groups will form willy-nilly among faculty and 
pupils. These small groups may consist of duads, 
triads, quartettes, or sextets, rarely more... 
Charles A. Tonsor, p. 195. 


Ideas are the lifeblood of the textbook publishing 
business. Every textbook publisher, without ex- 
is actively seeking new ideas, new tech- 
niques, new methods for improving the basic tools 
of the teaching profession.—Walter Brackman, 
P- 199. 


ception, 


Those of us who have taught homogeneous groups 
of slow learners in junior high school have un- 
doubtedly wished at one time or another that school 
boards would amend their pedagogic theories to 
grant us the right to use chloroform, tear gas, and 
riot guns.—Ralph W. Barber, p. 203. 


Bill Wright soon realized, as he became acquainted 
with the people at Ridge High School, that one 
factor which would prevent any improvement in 
teaching was fear of new ideas. Miss Allen and the 
teachers who agreed with her would fight to the 
finish any idea he presented which seemed new 
different from established procedures.— 
James L, Wattenbarger, p. 207. 


or too 


. Teachers have had such varied preparation 
and have such diverse opinions about the language 


arts that they cannot agree among themselves on 
what would constitute a sound and effective pro- 
gram.—Loaz W. Johnson, p. 210. 


The days of pure guesswork are over now and, 
with thirty-two productions behind me, I should 
like to recommend specific, tested procedures.— 
Betty Faddis Cunliffe, p. 217. 


The word reader perceives isolated word pic- 
tures at a slow rate of speed. These impressions 
fail to blend into a meaningful pattern in exactly 
the same way as do the individual photographs 
of a slowed-down movie. The word reader sees 
the trees, perhaps, but the forest escapes him com- 
pletely. —Delwyn G. Schubert, p. 221. 


With careful supervision by the guidance counse- 
or, pupil help can improve the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the guidance program. The counse- 
lor is relieved of many details so that he can devote 
more time to working with the students on their 
problems and requests.—Albert M. Lerch, p. 224. 


We must admit that we are in an age where 
specialization is at fever pitch. . . . Teachers are 
frequently cautioned that the “counselor” is not 
to be sent “discipline” cases. This is to avoid, we 
are told, placing an aura of Alcatraz about the 
counselor, who has apparently been bequeathed 
certain inalienable rights over and above those of 


just any old mortal.—Ben Sweeney, p. 225. 


Articles featured in the December Clearing House: 


The “Small Group”: 


The Core Class Selects a New Unit 


Steps to the Stage: Procedures for Drama Coaches . 
The Word Reader: His Plight and What Can Be Done 
Pupil Clerical Assistants for the Counselor 


The Counselor Isn’t That Fragile! 
“You Are in a Tight Spot”: 


Who Will Ever Care About Aeriferous, Syzysy? we The eae oe ee E. A. Cross 


Home Work Report 


An Atom the School Can’t Split . . 
7 Suggestions to Prospective Textbook Authors 
My Slow Students Are Personality Problems ......... 
7 Situations We Can Do Something About .. . 
Something to Hold the Group Together ... 


Communication Project 


This Is the Way We Mark Our Pupils .... 
Are You Really for Public Schools? (A Test) 


.. Charles A. Tonsor 
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More Power to Your Publicity Work 


Whether you have an organized public-relations program, or whether it’s 
only occasionally that you send a publicity story to the newspapers or see 
one of their reporters, PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY can help you to do 
the job more effectively. As the author says, “All of the publicity activities 
described in this book have worked at some time and place. They should 
work again. Remember this: Nobody can publicize the schools as well as 
those who know them—the teachers.” The book contains: 


10 chapters on where to find school news 

7 chapters on how to write school news 

5 chapters on how to get news stories published 
5 chapters on how to get the school on the air 


And every one of those chapters can be read with pleasure, rather than 
groans. Mr. Horn has written that rarity—a professional book that is bright 
and witty! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 
Omaha, Nebr., Public Schools 


foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 
Director of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


Who Should Read This Book? 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLICITY is primarily a book for teachers and administrators 
who handle school publicity. But it is “must” reading for all principals and superin- 
tendents who want their public-relations programs to be successful. And since success 
depends upon the cooperation of all members of the faculty, each classroom teacher 
should read at least the 10 chapters on “Where to Find School News.” Order a copy 
today for 10-day free examination! 


List price, $3.50 


INOR PUBLISHING CO, {Fount we 

















=> Audwo-Uuual News ~< 


THE BOARD: School Board in Action, sound 
film, 27 min., color $150, B&W $75, rental through 
film libraries, issued by National Schoo] Boards 
Association, 450 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Claimed to be “the first film about school boar 
with the following features: Shows in detail the 
functions of a school board in terms understandable 
to patrons; discusses problems facing school boards 
today; outlines the rights of citizens in relation to 
their school boards, and cooperation with boards 
that citizens can offer; illustrates the various roles 
of superintendents, specialists, teachers, and written 
policies in shaping board decisions; demonstrates 
through dramatization and narration the importance 
of America’s school boards to the intellectual de- 
velopment, the security, and the stability of the 
nation's children. (Adult) 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC: “Does the unauthorized 
use of copyrighted musical compositions in connec- 
tion with audio and visual reproducers and pro- 
jectors constitute a violation of the U. S. Copyright 
Law?” An answer by a New York City law firm to 
this question raised by the president of the Music 
Publishers’ Association of the U.S. is presented in 
Music Educators Journal. 

The legal opinion goes this way: The unauthor- 
ized use of a copyrighted musical composition 
through the medium of an audio reproducer, or 
its use in a visual projector, is a violation of the 
Copyright Law, and legal action could be taken. 
School people should be sure to obtain permission 
of the copyright owner of such material, so that 
their audio or visual use of it comes under the 
heading of “authorized.” 


HISTORICAL PAINTINGS: “Corridor of His- 
tory,” framed reproductions of more than 100 full 
color paintings dealing with American historical 
subjects, 24” x 24”, with 3” gold leaf and ma- 
hogany finish wood frames, $75 each, issued by 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
RECORDS, including THE ETHNIC POLE WAYS oe 
BRARY which contains an unusual selection of the music 

over 150 peoples, recorded on location by native 
orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play Record is 
accompanied by extensive notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities . . . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and spruce FOLK 
+] 5 ee SCIENCE LITERA- 
For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 











Modern Enterprises, 7124 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 46, Cal. These pictures are mounted photo en- 
largements, hand colored to “make the most per- 
fect facsimile of the original watercolor paintings.” 
The series was developed primarily as a means for 
graduating classes to give the school gifts which over 
a number of years would result in a school gallery 
of American historical paintings. 

The time range of the pictures’ subjects is from 
1492 to 1899. Typical subjects are “Columbus and 
His Crew,” “The First Thanksgiving,” “The Boston 
Tea Party,” “Lewis and Clark on the Columbia 
River,” “Traveling by Old Stage Coach,” “Defence of 
the Alamo,” “Lincoln's Gettysburg Address,” and 
“Emigrants Arrive in the Land of Liberty.” All sub- 
jects are from the Joseph Boggs Beale Collection. 
Modern Enterprises offers to send to teachers who 
write on school stationery some 2” x 2” color 
slides of the pictures for examination. 


U.S. PRESIDENTS: U.S.A. at a Glance, wall chart, 
21” x 26”, 60 cents, issued by Publication Services, 
Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. This red, 
white, and blue chart is said by the publishers to 
present 30,000 facts concerning the lives and times 
of US. Presidents, from Washington to Eisenhower. 

Portraits of the Presidents, taken from U. S. bonds 
and bills, border the chart. Lines and bars plot the 
terms of the Presidents against a time scale of 224 
years. For each President a life bar shows his own 
personal data—birth and death dates, age on taking 
office, etc.—in relation to the great events of his 
time and such trends as the country’s westward 
spread, its swelling population, and growing per 
capita income. (Elem., Jr.H, HS) 


ABROAD BY AIR: Air Adventure to Europe, 32 
min. film, sound, color, available on free loan from 
Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 49th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Prepared by Trans World Airlines 
(TWA) for showing before colleges and universities, 
and U.S. teacher groups who are interested in stu- 
dent or teacher tours to Europe next summer. 
Film takes the audience along on an educational 
tour of Europe's leading historical cities. The stars, 
a graduate-student instructor of architecture and a 
coed ready for her first teaching position, as mem- 
bers of a summer tour, fly from New York to Paris 
and travel by motor coach along the Riviera to 
Italy, then to Switzerland, and to England. Apart 
from typical activities of students abroad on tour, 
the film also touches on points of etiquette of travel 
in foreign lands. 
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School Science and Mathematics 


We Cover the Earth 


Is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all 
provinces of Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited 
by teachers. 

It comes to your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 53 


Science and School Camping—Human Conservation— 
Wonderland of Geology—Mass Education—The Trisection 
of the Area of a Circle—Conservation Across the United 
States—New Developments in Atomic Energy—Elementary 
Science Teaching Hints—The Place of Mathematics in 
Secondary Education—The Science Janus—Seashore Shell 
Life of the Northwest—Artificial Magnets—Arithmetic for 
Arithmetic Teachers—How to Use the Textbook in Science 
Teaching—How Important Is Animal Experimentation to 
My Health?—The Field Tour Method of Teaching Biology 
—Oyster Lore. 





Helpful Reprints and 
Supplements 


Aponte Dectaye A Science Assembly Lecture, [i- 

ustrate 

ee Ly #, of B versus A—A Play for the Mathe- 
matics 

100 Topics in Sa Programs or Recreation . 

Poison War Gases 

New Emphases in Mathematical Education, with 
bibliographies, 1949 

Popular Mathematics: Bibli 

Mathematics Problems hens 

The Mathematics of Gamb! 

utations With JF Numbers 

The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Play for Puppets 

} leometry Theorems: A List of Fundamentals 

iow Water Serves teachin, it 

Biology Reading List 

Radioactive loshepes: A Science Assembly Lecture, 
illustrated 

Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes 

Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Elements; {l- 
lustrated 

Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A p 

The King of Plants. A play for science clubs 

Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized 

Lessons About Bees. 32- 





gram. 
Ina Sound Studio. A 

In Quest of Truth. A p 

A Student's fr te. Mechan cs secon 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A Lg = pla 


as Dp. 
Extracting Alum! A on ont Goueeey sane 
vai Ao at Leche 


What Is Scientific Method 
Elementary School Science Library 
Projection Demonstrations ia General Science . 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three 1 Wy nein 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science (1949) . 
Orders jor Reprints must be prepaid. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $4.50—Foreign $5.00 


Me numbers published for July, August and September 
PO. Box 408 Oak Park, Mi. 








VISUAL AIDS FOR THE 
ENGLISH ROOM 

The increasing use of visual aids in teaching 
makes these three maps most useful in the 
English classroom. They are not only attrac- 
tive and decorative but they supply the stu- 
dent of literature with a vast amount of in- 
formation in regard to English and American 
Literature. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By M. R. Kein 
A black and white map of the British Isles 
with the location of places significant in litera- 


ture, other information including portraits and 
chronological lists of rulers, writers, etc. 


Size 2244 x 28. Price 


M. R. KLEIN'S MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. 
Size 25 x 98 inches, colored 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY MAP 
OF LONDON 

London Bridge, Hyde Park, Big Ben, the 
coffee house—all the immortal literary and 
historical landmarks that make London a 
most fascinating city for book lovers have been 
captured and portrayed in this new map by 
Robert Fitch. The festive shields on the 
border, the gay colors of the map itself, the 
delightful surprises around every corner, and 
the maze of labels indicating the famous his- 
torical and literary places will keep you en- 
thralled for hours. A beautiful addition to the 
classroom, library or study. 


Special Offer 


1 copy of each of the three maps sos eD 


The Palmer Company 


349 LINCOLN STREET 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 











DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, profitable 
working-together'’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders 
in the field of democratic group activities. 


SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and steging dre- 
matic productions. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing 
student functions. 


\ ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
j y - in intramural and interscholastic sports. 


Uke ve. lip DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
An, © ite a bate question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 


PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 


cative and wholesome social activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 


The ONLY National Extracurricular Magazine 


School Activities 


1041 NEW HAMPSHIRE ST. LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








